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J O apology to Edmundians is needed for attempting 
a description of the church to which we are 
all so attached ; the only apology offered is for the 
manner of carrying out the work. The volume has 
grown to larger proportions than was at first contem- 
plated, and it became a work against time, for it was 
necessary that it should be ready for the jubilee celebra- 
tion. In fact, it was all written within six weeks, and 
took about the same time to print. The reader is asked, 
therefore, to be indulgent should traces of hurry appear 
in the following pages. 

Moreover, the book would never have been possible at 
all but for the continuous help of Rev. Edwin Burton, 
the Vice-President, who has found time in the midst of 
other pressing duties to assist in the writing. The 
greater part of the detailed description of the church 
has been written by him, and for the rest, his past work 
in arranging the papers and archives, &c., greatly 
facilitated the examination of the requisite records. 

These records are unfortunately by no means complete. 
Many of the specifications and bills have not been kept, 
and many others were made out in vague terms, and 
often undated. For much of what follows, therefore, I 


have had to trust to personal recollections, which, at so 
. 
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great a distance of time, cannot but be liable to 
occasional inaccuracies. Great care has been taken not 
to assert anything definitely without sufficient evidence, 
and wherever possible to verify assertions by written 
records; and the proof-sheets have been kindly read 
through by several old Edmundians so as to guard as 
much as possible against error. In cases in which the 
statements made in the following pages are at variance 
with the corresponding ones in the H7zstory of Sz. 
Edmund’s College, it must be inferred that they are 
made by the light of later and more trustworthy 
information. 

In ascertaining details of customs, ceremonies, or 
other arrangements in the “ Old Chapel”—as also in the 
early days of the present church—TI have to acknow- 
ledge much assistance from several kind friends whose 
memories date back to those times First and foremost 
should be mentioned my predecessor in the office of 
President — Mgr. Crook, who was a student at the 
College during the last four years of the existence of the 
Old Chapel and the first five of the new. His memory 
for details of that date is remarkable, and he has gone to 
great trouble to put on paper such things as were likely 
to prove of interest. The description of the general 
appearance of the Old Chapel is almost entirely due 
to him. My thanks are also due to Rev. William 
McAuliffe, who although he came rather later, was here 
before the present church was opened ; and as he held 
the office of Procurator for nearly seventeen years, 
and did not finally leave until 1877, he has been able 
to give information covering a long and important 
period. For earlier times, Rev. Frederick Rymer, also a 
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former President, who first came in 1835, has been of 
great assistance ; and our “old man,” Mr. W. H. Bower, 
now the oldest living Edmundian, goes back to the year 
1827, beyond which time the memory of living man does 
not reach. 

Besides those who recollect the opening of the present 
church, there are many still living who remember it in 
quite its early days. My own memory begins with the 

building of the Scholefield Chantry in 1862. From that 
date I have been able to speak with the confidence of an 
eye-witness of all the chief events down to the present 
time. 

The illustrations and descriptive part of the book have 
nearly all been done specially, and are therefore modern. 
In the early part of the book, containing the historical 
account, photographs and pictures of various periods 
have been reproduced. One of great interest is that on 
page 4, showing the original English College at Douay 
used from about 1615 to 1730. For information which 
led to the discovery of the original of this, | have to 
thank the kindness of Dom Norbert Birt, O.S.B. 

It may perhaps be thought that minute details, in 
which the interest cannot be very great, have at times 
found their way into the following pages. If such be 
said, I would plead in excuse the interest that 
Edmundians have ever taken in all details of the 
church and the liturgy as carried out therein. Genera- 
tions come and go, but the work of the College goes on 
without intermission ; and this continuity finds special 
expression in the church services. Week by week, ever 
since the College was founded, mass has been offered 
every Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday for the bene- 
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factors and members of the College. There is an annual 
Requiem for the souls of deceased Edmundians, and a 
special mass on the death of every member of the 
Edmundian Association. So long ago as 1809 we find 
Mrs. Blount making a bequest to the College in order 
that she might have a share in the weekly masses for 
benefactors. And to-day the same bond of union keeps 
all Edmundians together in that spirit which they learnt 
when living within these walls. It is our earnest hope 
that the approaching jubilee celebration may emphasize 
this feeling, and serve to unite all Edmundians together 
more and more closely. 
Baw: 
ST. EDMUND’s COLLEGE, 
Laster Sunday, 1903. 
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PART I 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


I 
THE CHAPEL AT DOUAY 
(1568-1793) 


EFORE describing Pugin’s church, which is the 
feature of St. Edmund’s College, a short historical 
account of its predecessors will be not without interest. 
St. Edmund’s College was established as such on the 
feast of St. Edmund, 1793. It was not, however, altogether 
a new foundation, but rather the continuation in England 
of the venerable College which had carried on its work 
at Douay for two centuries and a quarter. That work 
was the same which was taken up at Old Hall, and so 
far as the South of England is concerned, Old Hall may 
be regarded as the continuation of Douay. In tracing 
back the various chapels which have been in use at 
different periods of the history of the College, we naturally 
B 
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begin with the establishment at Douay during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

When Dr—afterwards Cardinal—Allen opened the 
College in 1568, he began in a hired house at Douay, 
possession of which was retained even during the 
sojourn of the College at Rheims (1578-1593), and on 
the return to Douay they re-entered the same house. 
It was situated opposite the old parish church of S. 
Jacques, which has since been pulled down. Adjoining 
the church was a large cemetery, and hence the street in 
which the College stood was at one time known as Rwe 
des Morts. During the eighteenth century the town 
was divided into four parishes, and the present church of 
S. Jacques, which is some little way from the site of 
the old one, dates from this time. 

The English College at Douay was one of the first, 
if not the very first, established in conformity with the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. It was a “ Pontifical 
College,” directly subject to the Holy See, and from the 
first the Roman Rite was used ; and the Douay priests 
are believed to have commonly used this rite when they 
came to England, though it would have been new to 
the Catholics there. In the early days there were no 
boys at the College, and a fair proportion of the students 
were graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. The time of 
each one’s sojourn at Douay was consequently com- 
paratively short, and had to be occupied with immediate 
preparation for the mission. Allen took great pains to 
instill into them a love for the Church’s liturgy, which 
he did, as he himself tells us, “ by setting before the eyes 
of the students the exceeding majesty of the ceremonial 
of the Catholic Church in the place where we live, the 
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great dignity of the Holy Sacrifice and Sacrament, and 
the devotion and diligence with which the people come 
to church, confess their sins, and hear sermons ; while at 
the same time we picture to them the mournful contrast 
visible at home, the utter desolation of all things sacred 
which there exists, our country once so famed for its 
religion, and holy before God, now void of all religion.” # 
For this purpose it was necessary that the students 
‘ should frequently attend the churches of the town, and 
be in touch with the religious life of the people. With 
respect to the exercises they went through in their own 
chapel, Allen enumerates them as follows: “ All the 
students hear Mass together every day at five o'clock, 
after having first said the litanies for the Church and the 
conversion of our country. Every Sunday they confess 
and communicate, and almost all of them say the 
canonical hours every day. The priests celebrate daily. 
On the feasts of St. Gregory, St. Augustine, Apostle 
of the English, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, martyr, 
we all meet together for High Mass, at which the laity 
communicate, and pray for the most holy Gregory our 
founder,? for the conversion of our country, and the 
peace of the whole church, and of that place in which by 
God’s providence we live in exile. We fast twice a 
week for the same intention, and we commend much to 
the Lord the cause of all who are in bondage or affliction 
for religion’s sake.”3 We learn also that on every 
Saturday and vigil of a Saint’s day, all the English 
residents at Douay would assemble at the College to 


* Douay Diaries, Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
2 i.e, Pope Gregory XIII. 
Douay Diaries, Introduction, p. xliii, 
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listen to a sermon or discourse delivered by one of the 
students. 

As time went on, much of the routine sketched out 
above was modified. Soon after the death of Cardinal 
Allen, the number of junior students increased, and 
gradually it became, as we should now say, a school as 
well as a College; the reasons for the students frequent- 
ing the town churches consequently ceased. More- 
over, about 1613, or possibly a year or two later, Dr. 
Kellison, who had just become President, built a regular 
College, together with a new chapel, which small as 
it was, nevertheless sufficed for the celebration of the 
liturgical offices, so that the students could have 
all that they required within their own walls. Our 
chief authority for its appearance is a small contem- 
porary picture here reproduced.t. From this we learn 
that the College was in the shape of a quadrangle, with 
four round turrets on the inside thereof, after a manner 
not uncommon on the Continent. The Chapel appears 
to have been of a simple Gothic design, with pointed 
windows, and an apse at the east end. The well-known 
historian, Dodd, writing under the initials ““R. C.” in 
1713, at which time the same chapel was still in use, 
describes it as “small, proportioned to the rest of the 
College.” He adds that it is “beautified with a fine 
organ.” He also says that it was dedicated to St. 
Thomas a Becket, and was enriched with several valu- 


* The original of this picture is the property of M. Favier, a 
learned antiquarian now living at Douay. I had the good fortune 
to come across it during a recent visit there, and M. Favier very 
kindly allowed it to be photographed for reproduction in this 
book. Its date is 1627, 
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able relics. One of these was St. Thomas’s hair-shirt, 
which had been rescued from Lichfield Cathedral. 
Another was the biretta of St. Charles Borromeo, who, 
though he never came to Douay, was nevertheless a 
great friend to the College.t 

Soon after the building was finished, a set of rules 
were drawn out for the College, which now assumed its 
permanent form.2 The original manuscript of these is 
‘ preserved in the Douay Room at St. Edmund’s College. 
It gives a very complete account of the life at that time, 
together with a full calendar for the year. It seems that 
all the chief feasts were solemnly kept ; and also those 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Gregory, St. Augustine 
of England, and St. Charles Borromeo, who are enu- 
merated as the “ special patrons” of the College. There 
is an interesting survival of this at St. Edmund’s, where 
these four saints are “minor patrons,” and their feasts 
are to this day observed with High Mass and Bene- 
diction. 

Further details can be gathered from the College 
prayer-book, the first edition of which was published so 
éarly as 1603. In a later reprint, published at Douay 
in 1750, we have all the spiritual exercises in force at 


« Portions of these two relics are among the collection at St. 
Edmund’s, as also a piece of bone of St. Thomas, of considerable 
size, which seems likewise to have come from Douay. 

2 The classes enumerated besides Theology and Philosophy 
are Rhetoric, Poetry, Syntax, and Grammar. “Figures "— 
afterwards called “Rudiments” —were not added till some 
time afterwards. There were eventually four classes of Rudi- 
ments, until about 1750, when Dr. James Talbot gave a house 
at Esquerchin for a preparatory school, and the “Fourth 
School of Rudiments” was transferred there. 
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the College, including their morning and night prayers, 
daily prayers for the conversion of England, and the 
like. It is interesting to see that the custom at St. 
Edmund’s of singing or saying the Waria Mater gratie 
at the end of Night Prayers, goes back three hundred 
years ; and still more so to note that the special form of 
Night Prayers for the last three days of Holy Week in 
use at St. Edmund’s is taken verbatim from the old 
Douay prayer-book. Considerable resemblances can 
also be seen between the order of Retreat, Meditations, 
&c., printed for the use of Douay College in 1759, and 
the corresponding ones in the Edmundian prayer-book 
of 1843. 

The College built by Dr. Kellison, with its chapel, 
continued in use till the time of Dr. Witham, who was 
President from 1715 to 1738, and may be regarded 
almost as asecond founder. When he became President 
the College was in great difficulties, and he not only 
restored it to a state of prosperity, but also completely 
re-built it. The work which he did can be summarized 
in his own words. Writing, on October 20, 1736, to 
Rev. George Hind, Procurator of St. Gregory’s College, 
Paris, he says :— 

“When I came hither first to be President, an. 1715, 
I had the misfortune to find the College of Douay more 
empty than it had been for several years before, besides 
a load of debt which mounted to the value of four 
thousand four hundred pounds sterling. This was 
shortly after followed with the greatest loss that ever 
happened to Douay College, ze, by the ruin of almost 
all our foundations or funds that we had placed in the town 
house of Paris, either by paper money, or the unfortunate 
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actions of the Mississippi.t Add to this the reparations 
necessary to be made to the old and decayed ‘paper 
college,’ part of which was ready to fall upon our heads 
with every great wind or storm; but by God’s 
providence, and with the charitable assistance of our 
friends and benefactors, we escaped all these dangers. 
Our debts have been all acquitted. We have, thanks be 
to God, built a new, very neat and handsome church 
or new chapel, and two very handsome parts of the 
projected square; so that the greatest part of the 
expenses are now over, and the new building is all very 
solid and handsome, and, what I value much more, we 
are not at this present time a farthing, as I may say, in 
debt; and if the whole be ever finished, it will not be 
perhaps inferior to any college in all the neighbouring 
country. I thank God also that I can sing my ‘ Nunc 
dimittis’ in perfect charity with all the world.” 

The architect of the new building was M. Boulé, a 
Frenchman ; but he was assisted by an English builder 
and a good deal of the interior work was English. | It 
was put up on the site of the old building, part of which 
indeed was left standing for nearly fifty years after this. 
It faced almost south-west. This is the building now 
officially called the‘ Caserne Durutte,’ but still known by 
its old name ‘des Grands Anglais.’ The chapel stood 
at the east end nearly on the site of the former one, but 
covering more ground. It is not quite in a line with 
the main building, possibly in order to secure a nearer 
approach to proper orientation. It can be easily recog- 

« This alludes to Law’s famous Mississippi Scheme of 1719, by 
which so many in France lost their money, and the bank was 
unable to meet its liabilities and the paper money become 
valueless. 
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nized by its external shape. The chief feature of the 
chapel, as of the college, is the massive solidity of the 
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HIGH ALTAR OF ENGLISH COLLEGE, DOUAY, 1761. 


walls, as also its unusual height in proportion to its 
width. There was a square ending towards the east, 
rounded off inside to form an apse, in which the altar 
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stood. Behind is a small building which seems to have 
served as sacristy. The high altar, which was added in 
1761, is still extant, and can be seen in the present 
church of S. Jacques, in one of the side chapels. The 
marble tabernacle bears the name of the sculptor— 
Lowell, of London. We are told that the interior of the 
chapel was richly adorned, probably in the French style 
of the period. The arches were round, the pillars had 
. Corinthian capitals and were supported on bases deco- 
rated with carved angels. The choir stretched about half 
way down the church. There were two rows of stalls, and 
small “return stalls” for the ‘ seniors, who thus sat fac- 
ing the altar. At the back of the “return stalls” were 
two small side altars. The pulpit was on the Epistle 
side, and there were two confessionals, one against each 
wall. The rest of the church was occupied by the boys 
and servants. There was a door leading from the street, 
to give access to the chapel without the necessity of 
passing through the college. This was used chiefly on 
the four days of the year on which the public were 
admitted. These were the feasts of St. Thomas 
(December 29), St. Augustine (May 26), St. John 
Chrysostom! (January 27), and October 19, when the 
College took its part in the “Perpetual Adoration” and 
the Blessed Sacrament was exposedall day. Numerous 
relics and memorials of the martyrs educated at Douay 
were kept, and although, as they had not been canonized, 
these could not be exposed for public veneration, the 


« St. John Chrysostom was taken at Douay as the patron of the 
study of Greek. The old ‘Greek play-day, for all those wholearnt 
that language, was on that day ; and it survived at St. Edmund’s 
till within living memory. 
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College had a remarkable privilege allowing of their use 
in altars and altar-stones. 

The buildings put up by Dr. Witham continued in use 
till the College came to an end during the “ Reign of 
Terror” in 1793. War was declared with England in 
the February of that year, and the following October the 
President, Professors and students were all sent to 
prison at Doullens, in Picardy. Some, indeed, had 
already taken alarm and returned to England, others 
escaped on the way to Doullens or after arriving there. 
Those who did not succeed in escaping remained in 
confinement for over a year. Shortly after the fall 
of Robespierre, in November, 1794, they returned to 
Douay, where they were located in the Irish College 
and allowed out in the town on parole. Finally, 
about the end of the following February, having 
obtained their freedom from the French Government, 
they left Douay and returned to England. They landed 
at Dover on March 2, 1795. 

After the departure of the Collegians, in 1793, the 
property was declared confiscated. Some of the furniture 
was sold, but much was plundered by the mob. The 
building was converted into a military hospital. About 
ten years later it was let on a long lease as a cotton factory. 
Eventually, after the fall of Napoleon, it was restored to 
its owners, and when the lease of the factory expired in 
1834 it was sold to the French Government for a little 
over £3,000, and the affairs of the College were wound 
up by Rev. F. Tuite, the last titular President. Since 
that time it has been used as barracks. The chapel is 
a military store-room with a floor half way up the build- 
ing, so that little vestige now remains of its former use. 
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II 
THE CHAPEL OF THE “OLD COLLEGE” 
(1793-1799.) 


HEN the news of the fall of Douay, in October, 

1793, reached England, the gravity of the situa- 

tion could not be disguised. No time was lost, however, 

and within a month a new beginning was made to 

supply the place of the fallen College. This was due 

to the effort and initiative of Bishop Douglass, Vicar 

Apostolic of the London District. The well-known 

entry in his diary describing the original institution of 
St. Edmund’s College is as follows :— 

“1793. On the 12th of November I took Messrs. 
William Beauchamp and John Law to Old Hall, and on 
the 16th, the feast of St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, we commenced studies or established the new 
college there, a substitute for Douay. Mr. Thomas 
Cook, who had been at Old Hall Green half a year, 
employed in teaching the children, and Mr. Devereux 
joined the other two. 

“These four communicated at my hands. I said Mass, 
and after Mass exposed the Blessed Sacrament, and 
these four, with Mr. Potier,t sang the ‘O Salutaris,’ 


« The ‘Chief Master’ of the ‘Academy,’ which had been carried 
on at Old Hall since 1760. 
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‘Pange Lingua, ‘Deus  misereatur nostri,’ and 
‘Laudate Dominum omnes gentes’ ad finem. 

“Thus was the new College instituted under the 
patronage of St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the aforementioned students recommencing _ their 
studies in divinity. Felix faustumque sit.” 

The chapel where this ceremony took place was that 
known to Edmundians of seventy-five years ago as the 
“old Parish Chapel.” It was then, however, less than 
a year old, having been built after the passing of the 
second Catholic Relief Act in 1791. It was solemnly 
blessed and opened by Dr. Douglass on the second 
Sunday of Advent, December 9, 1792. Before that time, 
it is said that the loft of the south wing of the Old Hall 
had been used as a chapel. 

The mission at Old Hall Green dates back to the 
time when the school was first established there by 
Bishop Talbot in October, 1769. But in a broader 
sense, it may be considered to date back much 
further ; for the congregation followed the school from 
Standon Lordship, and the private chapel, to which 
Catholics of the neighbourhood were allowed admit- 
tance, existed there in the time of the Lords Aston, 
before the school was opened. We have an account of 
a visitation by Bishop Challoner in 1751, when he found 
187 Catholics living in the neighbourhood and attend- 
ing the chapel. But the mission goes back even 
earlier than this, and the graves in Standon Church 
bear witness that it was a Catholic centre, for we 
find the names of many of the old Catholic families 
—Weld, Howard, Gage, and others, most of whom had 
at different times intermarried with the Aston family. 
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Thus the congregation has gone on continuously for 
about two hundred and fifty years, so that Old Hall re- 
presents one of the oldest Catholic missions in England. 

Not a brick now remains of the old Parish Chapel 
where the Douay refugees met to inaugurate St. 
Edmund’s College in 1793. It must have been a very 
unsubstantial structure, and as soon as the present 
Parish Chapel was completed in 1818, its predecessor 
was demolished; and for a description of it, we 
have to rely chiefly on tradition, together with one 
or two chance allusions in old letters. It is said to 
have been about 35 feet long by 20 feet broad. 
There was a tribune for the boys of the a Academy” at 
the west end, the altar being at the east end. Behind 
the altar was a small sacristy. The mark where the roof 
abutted on to the “old College” can still be discerned, 
as well as the doorway, now blocked up, through which 
the boys used to enter. 

Notwithstanding its small size and poor appearance, 
the old Parish Chapel was in several respects most 
interesting. It was probably the first chapel built in 
virtue of the Relief Act of 1791, when Catholic places 
of worship were for the first time openly recognized by 
the law. It was here that in the earliest days of St. 
Edmund’s College the refugees from Douay reassembled 
as one by one they escaped from the French prisons, 
and here they would sing their solemn votive masses 
for the release of their less fortunate brethren whom 
they left behind them in confinement. And when, two 
years later, the Collegians were all permitted to return 
to England, St. Edmund’s College was established on a 
permanent footing, and the old Parish Chapel served 
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for several years as the Collegiate church. Finally, by 
a curious combination of circumstances, this chapel in 
1814 was the scene of the ordination to the priesthood 
of the greatest benefactor to St. Edmund’s, that true 
Edmundian, Dr. Griffiths, the founder of our present 
church. 

Few periods in the chequered history of English 
Catholics have been more critical than the years which 
succeeded 1793. For over two centuries Douay had 
been a stronghold of English Catholics from which a 
continuous stream of missionaries had been sent to Eng- 
land to serve the needs of their brethren there, and the 
fall of the College seemed to portend disastrous results. 

Happily the crisis was met in resolute fashion, and 
what appeared to be so grievous a misfortune became 
the beginning of a new and better state of things. By a 
fortunate coincidence, the law prohibiting Catholic places 
of education in England had been mitigated just before, 
and many people thought that the time had now come 
for transferring the education of the clergy to our own 
country. But this would have been of no avail had 
there not been men of resolute character to face the 
difficulties involved in the change. Unfortunately, the 
President of Douay, Rev. John Daniel, seems to have 
been a man of little power. “To speak plain,” wrote 
Dr. Milner, “I think Mr. Daniel a man of no address, 
no talents for planning and managing a new College ; 
that he will be laughed at and despised by those whose 
opinions must be attended to.”* Even during the 
imprisonment, it was Dr: Hodgson, the Vice-President 


b 


* It was at one time proposed that Rev. John Daniel should 
become President of St, Edmund’s, and a notification to this 
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and Dr. Poynter, the Prefect of Studies, who seem to 
have taken the lead; and when afterwards the Douay 
Collegians were joined by those from St. Omer, Dr. 
Stapleton—himself a Douay man—practically presided 
over the whole community. It is to him that English 
Catholics owe most in this crisis. By his vigour he 
procured the release of the Collegians in 1795, and, 
once back in England,'it was he who, together with Dr. 
Poynter, took the chief share in the work for establish- 
ing the College at Old Hall. It was Dr. Stapleton also 
who went with Bishop Douglass to see his friend the 
Duke of Portland, then Home Secretary, to obtain the 
sanction of the Government for re-establishing the 
College in England, and who received from Mr. Pitt the 
promise of £3,000 in aid of the building at Old Hall. 
And it was Dr. Poynter—then comparatively a young 
man—who obtained from his friend Mr. Sone, of Bed- 
hampton, near Havant, the munificent gift of 410,000, 
which enabled the building to be carried out. 

Besides Dr. Poynter, three others who were Professors 


effect was received from Propaganda in 1796. In the end, how- 
ever, he retired to Lancashire. Seven years later he went to 
France to try and reclaim the property of the former Colleges, 
but owing to the continued political troubles, many years passed 
away before anything final was settled. Mr. Daniel lived to see 
the College at Douay restored to its rightful owners; but though 
to the end of his life he continued to hope it would be re-opened, 
in fact it had been evident long before this that the Colleges 
in England had become permanent. He died in Paris in 
1823. His successor as titular President was Rev. Francis Tuite, 
formerly Vice-President of St. Edmund’s, who finally wound up 
the affairs of the College, and was the last to hold the title of 
President of Douay. 
* History of St, Edmund's College, p. 124. 
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at Douay when the College broke up, afterwards 
continued their teaching at St. Edmund’s—namely, 
Rev. W. H. Coombes, afterwards Vice-President ; Rev. 
William Wilds, afterwards for many years priest at 
Warwick Street; and Rev. John Lee; though the last 
named did not stay very long. The others all went on 
the mission.! 

Of the students, about half scattered to their homes. 
The remainder were divided between St. Edmund’s in 
the south and Crook Hall in the north. Twenty-three 
came to St. Edmund’s, but six of these afterwards 
removed to the north. 

The following is the list of superiors and professors 
when St. Edmund’s was finally reconstituted in August, 


1/953 
President—Rev. GREGORY STAPLETON, 
Vice-President and Prefect of Studies—Rev. WILLIAM POYNTER. 
General Prefect—Rev. JOHN Law. 
Procurator—Rev. FRANCIS TUITE. 
Professors—Revv. W. H. COOMBES, W. WILDs, J. R. D’ANCEL, 
and Mr. THOMAS CLEGHORN. 


* A list is given by Mr. Gillow in the Haydock Papers, 
pp. 129-141. From this, we learn that Rev. F. Hodgson, the 
Vice-President, went to St. George’s, Southwark ; Rev. William 
Poynter, Prefect of Studies, held the same office as well as being 
Vice-President at St. Edmund’s ; Rev. Thomas Stout, the General 
Prefect, went on the mission for a short time in Southwark, but 
afterwards retired to the north ; Rev. Thomas Smith went.on the 
mission in Co. Durham, and in 1810 became Coadjutor- Bishop of 
the Northern District, and was consecrated at Old Hall; Revv. B. 
Rayment, James Haydock, and James Lancaster went to the 
north; Rev. Joseph Beaumont, the solitary member of the 
Western Vicariate, went to his own district; Rev. James 
Newsham became a convent chaplain at Louvain; and Revv, 
William Wilds, W. H. Coombes, and John Lee went to St. 
Edmund's. A few additional details have been here added 
from our records at Old Hall. 
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THE TEMPORARY CHAPEL IN THE “NEW 
COLLEGE” 


(1799-1805.) 


HE present College was begun on August 19, 1795; 

but owing to financial and other difficulties, no 

part of it was ready for use for more than four years. 
Its formal opening took place on Michaelmas day, 
September 29, 1799. By that time the main block was 
almost completed ; but the building of the Chapel and 
Refectory, shown on the plan at either end respectively, 
had been indefinitely postponed, owing to the final with- 
drawal of the northern students, and the definite found- 
ing of a College in the north. The room originally used 
as chapel was on the first floor, and was that afterwards 
for many years known as the Divines’ Library. At the 
present date it forms the Museum and Physical Science 
rooms. Some evidence of its former use can still be 
seen in the old pillars on the walls, and a tablet records 
the fact that in this room, the first two Presidents of the 
College—Gregory Stapleton and William Poynter— 
were consecrated Bishops, in 1801 and 1803 respectively 


IV 


THE “OLD CHAPEL: 
(1805-185 3.) 


lees above arrangement continued rather more than 

five years. At the end of that time a regular chapel 
was built, not exactly on the place shown on the original 
plan, but at the north end of the Ambulacrum, in front 
of and parallel to the passage leading out of it, instead 
of perpendicular thereto. This is the present Senior 
Study place, and it is what is now spoken of as the 
“Old Chapel.” It was planned and carried out by Dr. 
Poynter, who succeeded Dr. Stapleton as President in 
1801. Apparently his original idea was only to improve 
the room then in use, and, in the words of his circular, 
“to procure an organ, to purchase becoming ornaments 
for the altar, and to embellish the whole apartment in 
a neat and elegant style.” In the same circular he 
explains the aims of himself and his colleagues. “They 
entertain a well-grounded hope,” he says, “that an 
ardent desire of ensuring respect to the house of God, 
and of adding splendour to the practice of religion, 
will excite approbation and attract support.” Appar- 
ently the amount contributed exceeded his expecta- 
tions, and he decided on building. 

The designs were drawn out with a strict view to 


economy. The narrow continuation of the Ambu- 
18 
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lacrum, which had been intended to lead to the 
chapel, was converted into a sacristy, while two of 
the walls being already built, and the roof being 
designed almost flat, the remainder was carried out 
at comparatively small cost. A similar building was 
put up at the south end of the College to serve as a 
Refectory, and the two together came to a little over 
£1,500. 

The “Old Chapel” was, of course, much smaller than 
the chapel at Douay; but Dr. Poynter seems to have 
modelled the interior upon it, and, both in the shape 
of the long windows and the general position of the 
stalls, benches, and pulpit, the chapel at Old Hall bore 
a close resemblance to its predecessor at Douay. A 
few words about its general appearance will be in place 
here. The description refers for the. most part to its 
state during the last few years of its existence as a 
chapel. 

The entrance was by the two large, doors in the 
Ambulacrum which are now closed up. Inside was 
a small vestibule or porch, with another doorway 
at right angles giving access to the chapel, by which 
means privacy was secured. Immediately opposite the 
entrance was a marble holy-water stoup, given by 
Rev. John Jones, of Warwick Street, in 1821. The 
sanctuary was at the north end of the chapel, where 
the vaulted roof may still be seen. In the centre of this 
was the figure of a dove with outstretched wings, and 
along the beam separating the vaulted roof from the 
flat ceiling was an inscription: “LAUDATE DOMINUM 
OMNES GENTES.” On the other side of the beam was 
“ ALTARE PRIVILEGIATUM.” 
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The high altar was of wood, with an ornamental 


frontal and carved pillars. 


TABERNACLE OF OLD CHAPEL. 





The old Tabernacle still 


exists, though it has 
never been! used 
since the new church 
was opened. It is 
very large, and in 
the style of, the 
period, with a square 
door, flanked with 
two pairs of pillars. 
On the door is a gilt 
effigy of a dove, re- 
presenting the Holy 
Ghost, surrounded 
by rays. Above was 
a high dome-covered 
throne for crucifix or 
monstrance, or — in 
defiance ofall rubrics 
—a_ ciborium for 
Benediction. In- 
cluding the dome, it 
was nearly seven 
feet high, and was no 
doubt thought a 
great deal of by Dr. 
Poynter and others 
when it came. The 
crucifix in use was 
a large and very 
handsome one, the 
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figure being an excellent specimen of ivory carving. 
On either side of it were the six high-altar candle- 
sticks, of gilt wood, handsomely carved, given by Mr. 
Edward Jerningham in 1819. At the back of the altar, 
high up, was a large picture, usually taken to represent 
St. Edmund, but in reality a copy of the painting of 








ALTAR-PIECE OF OLD CHAPEL. 


St. Andrew Corsini, the original of which is in one 
of the Roman palaces.2 Over the side door in the 


' This figure is still in use, but on a different cross, made to fit the 
screen altar of the new Church, where it was for a long time used. 

2 A large copy in mosaic can be seen in the Corsini Chapel 
at St. John Lateran’s. The picture which used to be in the Old 
Chapel at St. Edmund’s is now in the sacristy, over where the 
priest vests, 
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Sanctuary was a picture of Our Lady, St. Anselm, and 
St. Charles Borromeo, and further down a large one of 
SS. Nilus and Blaise exorcising a possessed boy. Be- 
tween these two was a smaller painting, a copy of 
Domenichino’s “ Last Communion of St. Jerome.” ? 

The sanctuary was covered by a Brussels carpet, 
described as unecclesiastical in character and out of 
taste. Three handsome Chippendale chairs served as 
seats for the sacred ministers. They were said to have 
been formerly in use for the same purpose at Moor- 
fields.2 In front of the predella was a trap-door, which, 
on removing the carpet, could be easily opened, dis- 
closing a small recess which contained the heart of Dr. 
Poynter, in a velvet-covered case. This he desired 
should be sent to the College after his death, and his 
instructions were that it should be deposited “beneath 
the foot of the altar, where the priest stands to begin 
Mass.” 

Below the sanctuary was the choir, the floor of which 
was also covered with a carpet, of worse taste, it is ‘said, 
even than the sanctuary one, and moreover totally at 
variance with it in colour. The stalls and pulpit were 
arranged precisely similarly to those at Douay. There 
were two rows of stalls—very plain in character, with 
no kneelers to the front row—and two return stalls at 


" The first two of these are in the present church. The picture 
of St. Jerome is in the Bishop’s room. 

* During the last year or two, these seats were discarded, on 
the plea of being unrubrical, because they all had backs, and the 
centre one had arms. Three plain stools were substituted, which 
did not conduce to the comfort of the ministers. The chairs 
were put on the opposite side of the Sanctuary, and used by 
the master of ceremonies and acolytes, 
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the end, for President and Vice-President respectively ; 
and a pulpit on the epistle side adjacent to the 
President’s stall. The President and Vice-President 
only occupied their stalls at functions. At other times 
they went with the Professors into the organ gallery. 
The Divines occupied the stalls at all times, and when 
there was no function, they wore their gowns. In front 
of the stalls were two large lecterns, of rough construc- 
tion, but very convenient for use. They consisted of 
double desks, and held two of the old Venetian chant 
books,? back to back. The graduale was on one side, 
the vesperale on the other, and as they turned on a 
pivot, no shifting of books was ever necessary. 

The sanctuary and choir took up just half of the 
chapel, stretching to beyond the second window. The 
remainder was occupied by the boys and servants. The 
benches faced the altar and were of plain construction.3 
The members of the “ Poets’ Playroom” (corresponding 


« These were similar in character to the Professors’ gowns, 
and not unlike those still in use by the Professors at Ushaw. 

2 These chant books were printed in 1779 and 1791 respec- 
tively, and were probably bought at the time the College was 
founded. It must be remembered that at that time no Mechlin 
books existed ; and hence that edition was never in use at St. 
Edmund’s. The Venetian edition continued to be used till about 
1872, when Rev. John Rouse introduced the Ratisbon for most of 
the offices. A return was made to the Venetian a few years later, 
but in the year 1889 Father Crook, then President, bought a set 
of Ratisbon vesperals, and since then the Ratisbon has been 
almost exclusively used. 

3 One of these benches is still in the organ loft of the present 
chapel. Most of them, however, went to Hertford Church, when 
it was built by Cardinal Vaughan, at the time he was Vice- 
President of the College. 
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with the present “ First Division ”) knelt in front, though 
the Rhetoricians as soon as they were tonsured went 
into the stalls. Behind the Poets were the church boys, 
then the lay boys, and finally, under the organ gallery, 
the servants. The Prefect knelt on a prie-dieu on the 
gospel side, immediately behind the boys. 

The windows at that time reached nearly to the 
ground, and the chapel was well lighted in the daytime. 
The arrangements for lighting after dark were very 
primitive, consisting of a tallow candle fixed on a pole 
on every third bench. It was the duty of the boy 
kneeling next the pole periodically to snuff the 
candle ; from time to time, in his zeal, he would snuff 
it out. . 

At the south end of the chapel was the organ gallery. 
The place where this abutted against the side walls can 
still be discerned, as well as the recess in the ceiling 
to receive the organ itself. The gallery was sup- 
ported by carved pillars underneath. It was occupied 
by the Professors, and at high mass also by the singers 
whenever there was figured music. Morning and night 


* These pillars formed the means of escape for the singers who 
were in the gallery on Good Friday, 1831, during the Mass of the 
Pre-sanctified, when the Altar of Repose, which was in the 
sacristy, took fire, and the smoke threatened to stifle those in the 
chapel. Their escape down the ordinary staircase being cut off 
by the fire, the boys climbed down the pillars. The Blessed 
Sacrament was rescued by Dr. Newell, the Vice-President, who 
was, however, drenched by the water which was being thrown 
on to the flames. Dr. Griffiths from the altar begged the boys 
to go out quietly. Some of the people of the neighbourhood 
who were in the chapel, broke the windows in order to escape, 
but this was not at all necessary, and all the students got out 
easily enough by the doorway. The fire was soon extinguished. 
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prayers were always read from the gallery. It was 
approached by a staircase in the sacristy, at the top of 
which was a doorway, the marks of which can still be 
seen at the extreme end of the west wall. 

The outer sacristy was, as already stated, in the 
present passage, which is the continuation of the 
Ambulacrum. The archway was walled up, and 
entrance was effected by a swing door. The passage 
was not quite so long as it is now, terminating a 
short way beyond the door which led to the sanctuary. 
In 1844, Dr. Cox, who was then President, built an 
additional inner sacristy, on part of the ground now 
occupied by the lower billiard-room. It was approached 
by an entrance opposite the sanctuary door, and between 
the two was an altar used for daily mass. The passage 
then became an outer sacristy, and the surplices hung 
on either wall. It may well be imagined that there 
was considerable want of space, and the high mass 
vestments were for that reason kept upstairs in the 
“ wardrobe.” 

The ceremonies in the Old Chapel were performed 
with great care, though not always with strict rubrical 
correctness; but in this respect considerable reforms 
were carried out in later years, and many of the French 
customs, survivals no doubt from Douay days, were 
abolished during the last ten years of its existence. 
The vestments were French, as were the surplices or 


-* It is curious to note that the custom of the sacred ministers 
powdering their hair lasted all the time that Dr. Griffiths was 
President, and a few years afterwards. The first priest who 
ventured to sing Mass without powdering was Dr. Weathers, 
who was ordained in 1838. 
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cottas, which were all sleeveless. Those worn by the 
Divines had wings hanging down behind in place of 
sleeves, but the surplices for the boys who served 
acolytes or torch-bearers had neither wings nor sleeves. 
After 1845, when the new church was in view, several 
articles for use at the altar were gradually bought as 
opportunity served, and they were of a Gothic pattern. 
Amongst these was a new set of surplices for the 
Divines, with full sleeves, somewhat after the pattern 
of their gowns. These were no doubt intended for use 
in the new church; though they were in fact supplanted 
before the opening by more purely Gothic ones, and 
were used afterwards only by acolytes or choir-boys. 

The following account by Mer. Crook gives interest- 
ing details of the manner in which the ceremonies 
were carried out, and of the general effect they 
produced :— 

“ Inside the Chapel ” (he writes) “the appearance was 
devotional and impressive, especially at the services. The 
entrance for a High Mass or Vespers was always pro- 
cessional, the President walked last and so/us, wearing 
a big French stole of the colour of the day. The 
ceremonies received great attention, and the office of 
President’s M.C. was then no sinecure, for he was 
responsible for teaching the ceremonies throughout the 
house. He used to hold regular classes, taking the boys 
into the sanctuary and going through all the necessary 
movements. This was especially done before Holy 
Week. The result was that when actual functions took 
place, everybody was quite at home and knew exactly 
what he had to do, and, as a rule, all went well. The ser- 
vices of Holy Week were very well done, and in particular 
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the Altar of Repose was extremely beautiful, and made 
an impression on me which has never worn off. It used 
always to be the altar at the end of the sacristy passage, 
and its position lent itself to devotional effect. The 
style of decoration, however, was one of the points we 
had afterwards to Romanize. The frontal of the altar 
used to be removed, and a sort of rockwork frame put 
up instead. Under the altar the chalices, monstrance, 
ciborium, &c., were heaped up in picturesque confusion, 
and glittered in the light of the surrounding candles. 
This, like the President’s stole, was a French custom. 
We never had the J/andatum on Holy Thursday, but 
in other respects we fully carried out the Holy Week 
ceremonies. We also had the Quaran? ore, or Forty 
Hours’ Exposition. This was introduced into London 
by Dr. Wiseman in the Lent of 1849, and we had ours 
on Passion Sunday, with a procession round the 
Ambulacrum, and it was all carried out in a very im- 
pressive manner.” ! 


* Mer. Crook adds: “It would, I think, be quite untrue to say 
that the ceremonies at St. Edmund’s in those days were very 
incorrect. The eccentricities in the rite of Benediction, 
mentioned in the History of St. Edmund's College, page 248, might 
certainly be termed incorrect and unrubrical, but they were 
discontinued long before the Old Chapel was closed, and though 
we undoubtedly kept up a few French customs, ¢.g., the stole 
worn in choir by the President, on the whole our practice was 
tolerably Roman. When the Rev. Hilarius Dale, then a Divine, 
translated Baldeschi, by Cardinal Wiseman’s order we took this 
as our text and standard ; and the President’s M.C. wrote out for 
our information all the points which had to be changed. And 
the matters so indicated were quite trifling and unimportant, 
referring mostly to the reverences to the choir, which had not 
till then been usual, and to our peculiar rite for Vespers, and 
such like details,” 
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Although, however, there were processions in the 
latter days of the Old Chapel, they were of com- 
paratively late introduction. The first one was on 
Palm Sunday, 1843. English Catholics had grown so 
accustomed to keeping their functions strictly private, 
that processions of any sort had become obsolete. 
Indeed, when the Old Chapel was first opened, no one 
ever wore a cassock outside it. Even the priests would 
take off their cassocks after saying Mass, and leave them 
in the sacristy. Dr. Cox, who had studied in Rome, 
was used to more public ceremonies. He encouraged 
the processions, and presented a six-poled canopy and 
a very handsome processional cross. They were both 
of Gothic design, and evidently bought with a view to 
using them in the new church in the future. 

The Old Chapel has, in its day, been the scene of 
several interesting functions. Seven bishops received 
their episcopal consecration within its walls, including 
Vicars Apostolic of the Northern, Western, and London 
Districts, two of the Colonies, and one future Cardinal. 
It served, moreover, almost as a Pro-Cathedral for the 
London District. The Bishop consecrated the Holy 
Oils there every year; and on all great feasts Dr. 
Griffiths used to come to pontificate. The annual 


* The following is a list :—Dr. Collingridge, Bishop of Thespia 
(V. A. Western District) in 1807; Dr. Smith, Bishop of Bolina 
(V. A. Northern District), 1810 ; Dr. Bramston, Bishop of Usula 
(Coadjutor and afterwards V. A. London District), 1823 ; Dr. Weld, 
afterwards Cardinal, Bishop of Amycla, in 1826; Dr. McDonnell, 
Bishop of Olympus (V. A. of Trinidad), in 1829; Dr. Morris, 
Bishop of Troy (V. A. of Mauritius), in 1832; and Dr. Griffiths, 
Bishop of Olena (Coadjutor and afterwards V, A. London 
District), in 1833. 
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Ordination was a feature of the year, and the reverent 
and impressive manner in which Dr. Griffiths performed 
the sacred rites produced an impression that no time 
could efface. When Dr. Wiseman succeeded him and 
ordained in his free and somewhat rapid Roman way 
the contrast was much felt. 

The Old Chapel was in use for forty-eight years. 
The first High Mass was celebrated in it on the Feast 
of the Assumption, August 15, 1805; the last one on 
Whit-sunday, May 15, 1853, when the sermon was 
preached by Rev. Frederick Rymer. The following day 
the new church was consecrated, and on the Thursday 
of the same week the solemn opening took place. 

The Old Chapel was soon afterwards converted into 
an exhibition room, the sanctuary forming a platform, 
used sometimes asa stage for theatricals. The organ 
gallery was removed and tiers of forms fixed at the 
back of the room for the boys. These came in front 
of the doors, which had therefore to be fastened up, and 
a new doorway was opened in the side wall in front of 
the fixed seats. This is the one now inuse. Ten years 
later the old windows were replaced by the present 
square ones with mullions. In 1871 the tiers were 
taken away and the room converted into a study place, 
which purpose it has served ever since. For many 
years the old sanctuary was separated from the rest 
of the room by a partition of oak which could be 
removed on occasion. During Mgr. Fenton’s presidency 
(1882-1887), when the number of boys increased, ‘the 
partition was finally removed; but the floor remained 
on a higher level till the year 1894, when a new block- 
floor was laid down throughout. 


V 
THE NEW CHURCH 


(1) The Building of the Church 
(1845-1853) 


HE project of replacing the Old Chapel by one 
more worthy of its sacred use was due to Dr. 
Griffiths, who was President of the College from 1818 
to 1834, and afterwards Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District. 

Dr. Griffiths was in many ways a remarkable man. 
He was the first Bishop of the London District, who 
had been educated entirely in England, having been 
at St. Edmund’s from the time when he came as a boy 
of thirteen in 1805 until he left as Bishop in 1834: 
and his piety was exactly typical of that epoch. He 
was careful and punctual beyond measure in the per- 
formance of all his duties, charitable in his conversation, 
and in word and action always edifying. He seems to 
have had great influence over all those with whom he 
came in contact, so that it has been said that one never 
left his room. without hearing something to remember 
long afterwards. 

He was also a man of large ideas. At the time 
of the Gothic revival, he threw himself heart and 
soul into the movement. Dr. Cox, then President 
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of the College, was equally enthusiastic, and the two 
worked in close harmony together. By their invitation 
Pugin visited the College in November, 1842, when he 
was presented with an address by the Divines. His” 
reply is still preserved in our Museum. 

The project of building a new chapel was already 
being discussed at the time of Pugin’s visit, and two 
years later he was definitely commissioned by Dr. 
. Griffiths to draw out plans. Most of his drawings 
have been preserved and form an interesting feature of 
the College Museum. He had a great idea of the 
the future of St. Edmund’s as the College of the 
London District, and planned out the whole on a large 
scale, larger, indeed, than the one he designed for 
Ushaw the previous year, which was then building. 
He took especial pains in designing a screen, with a 
rood over it, and regarded the result as one of his 
most successful efforts.2 There were to be two altars 
under the screen, and he made drawings for a Lady 
Altar in the south transept (where St. Thomas’s 
altar now is), and a corresponding altar on the north 
side. 

The work was entrusted to Pugin’s own builder, Mr. 
George Myers, whose sons were afterwards at the 
College. A beginning was made on September 17, 
1845, and a few weeks later the work had sufficiently 


* The Pugin Church at Ushaw eventually became too small, 
and was pulled down in 1882 to make room for the present 
church there. 

2 The screen is said to have been modelled on the one in the 
Church of Our Lady, at Oberwesel, a little village on the Rhine, 
a short distance above St. Goar. A plate of the Oberwesel screen 
is given in Pugin’s Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts. 
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progressed to allow of the formal laying of the foundation 
stone. 


The following inscription was put on the foundation 
StONC == 
DOs: 


Die xxviii Octobris, A.D. 1845, 
Anno Jubilzi a Collegio Fundato, ” 

In Festo SS. App. Simonis et Jude 
Die vero Consecrationis suze anniversaria 
Primariam Hujus Templi Lapidem 
Divo Edmundo 
Collegii Patrono Sacri 
Posuit 
Illmus et Rmus Dom. Dominus 
Thomas Griffiths 
Episcopus Olenensis et Vicarius Apostolicus Londinensis 
Solio Pontificio Przelatus Assistens &c. 
Superioribus et Alumnis Collegii 
necnon et multis e clero 
Et e Christifidelibus 
Eidem assistentibus. 


Superiores et Professores 
Rms E. Cox, S.T.D. Przses 
», G. Weathers, Vice Przses. 


H. Telford G. Pringle 
Robertus Whitty Rd. Bennett 
J. Riley — Goizé 





* The occasion of the laying of the foundation stone was 
utilised for another interesting ceremony, namely, the presenta- 
tion of Cardinal Allen’s Crosier to Dr. Griffiths. The Crosier 
had been picked up at a sale a short time before, and it was 
considered that the best thing to do with it was to present it to 
Dr. Griffiths, who had been the successor of Cardinal Allen at 


St. Edmund’s. The presentation was made by Hon. Edward 
Petre: 


* See History of St. Edmuna’s College, p. 247, note. 
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The question will naturally occur to mind how the 
money for the new Church was provided. At this 
distance of time it is difficult to give a complete answer. 
It must be remembered that Dr. Griffiths was entirely 
devoted to the College, and considered it, as indeed 
every one then did, to be by far the most important 
work of the London district. Moreover his position as 
Vicar-Apostolic enabled him to exert influence on many 
_ who were able to give. It is an old tradition that Mr. 
Knill, the father of Sir Stuart Knill, afterwards Lord 
Mayor of London, and a connection of Pugin, supplied 
a great part of the cost; but where the rest came from 
is not known. As long as Dr. Griffiths lived he was able 
to find the requisite money, and no doubt he would 
have done so till the end. From the very beginning, 
however, the greatest economy was observed, as can 
be seen to this day by the thinness of the walls; and 
it is one of the evidences of Pugin’s genius that by 
means of buttresses he has secured sufficient strength.? 

In estimating the price, we must remember that 
building was much less expensive fifty years ago than 
now. But even making allowance for this, the cost 
appears remarkably low. The original contract was 
less than £6,500, and this included the erection of the 
whole outer fabric. The rood screen, including the 
great rood, cost £1,350; the stalls, £1,000; the high 

« One of these buttresses, that outside the east window, was 
cleverly converted into a niche for a statue, though it was not 


filled till 1891, when Bishop Patterson gave the statue of St. 
Edmund which now fills it. 

2 The way in which the roof creaks in very windy weather is 
another sign of want of substance in the building ; but it has 
been pronounced by experts to be perfectly safe. 

D 
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altar and reredos, £725; the organ, £500; the glass for 
the east window, over 4500; and the Griffiths tomb 
and chantry, about 4200. Thus the church on the day 
it was opened had cost less than £11,000. 

It was not intended, however, that the whole should 
fall on Dr. Griffiths’s shoulders ; and to assist in the work 
a subscription list was started. In order to help in this, 
and to bring the matter before the Edmundian public, 
Pugin’s drawing of the east window and choir was 
lithographed and circulated ; and copies of this are still 
to be met with.? 

The appeal was at once responded to. The first to 
subscribe was Rev. Thomas Doyle, of St. George’s, 
Southwark, who, although himself engaged in build- 
ing a large church, nevertheless found means to give 
#100 to his Alma Mater for a like object. Amongst 
other former students who subscribed we may note the 
names of Lord Camoys, Lord Petre, Mr. Dease, Mr. R. 
Bennett, Rev. Mark Tierney (the historian), Rev. Daniel 
Rock (the distinguished archzologist), Mr. Henry 
Stonor (now one of the oldest County Court judges), 
Sergeant Shee (afterwards the first Catholic judge of the 
High Court since the Reformation), Dr. Maguire (for- 
merly Vice-President, afterwards Vicar-General of West- 
minster, the donor of the Maguire Library), Rev. George 
Rolfe (formerly Vice-President), Mr. C. F. Corney and 
Mr. C. J. Pagliano (afterwards treasurer and secretary 
respectively of the Edmundian Association), Mr. 
Lawrence Dolan, senior (who came to the College in 1805, 


' These lithographs show considerable difference of detail from 
the work as finally carried out, though most of the main features 
are the same. See Appendix C. 
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and whose great-grandson was there a few years ago), 
Mr. Henry Dolan, Mr. Charles Parker, Mr. R. Walmesley, 
Mr. John Roskell, Mr. James Butler, &c. Among those 
who were never students at the College may be men- 
tioned the Earl of Newburgh, Sir Edward Doughty, 
Lady Tichborne, Mr. Ambrose Lisle Philipps and 
‘Mr. Kenelm Digby (who used formerly to ride over to 
Old Hall from Cambridge for Mass on Sundays), the 
Marquis Lisboa (whose son was at the College), the 
Misses Norris, Mr. Alfred Rymer (father of Rev. 
Frederick Rymer), &c.t 

The amount subscribed was only a small proportion 
of the cost of the Church. Several other subscriptions 
were, however, opened, and well responded to, for specific 
objects for the interior, such as the Griffiths chantry, 
the Lady Chapel, the Crimean window, the Presidents’ 
window, the shrine of St. Edmund, &c., as will be 
described later on. 

During the early stages of the building, everything 
seemed to go well. The walls rose rapidly and in a 
little more than a year from the time it was begun, the 
roof was on. Dr. Griffiths came down almost every 
week, and was to be seen with Dr. Cox viewing the 
progress of the work, and the opening was confidently 
looked forward to at no distant date. These hopes 
were, however, doomed to disappointment. Within 
two years the College sustained an irreparable loss 
by the death of Dr. Griffiths. His health had for 
some time been the cause of some anxiety to his 
friends, but he was not old, and it was confidently 


« For a full list of this and subsequent subscriptions see 
Appendix B. 
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hoped that he would get better. In the summer of 
1846, he lost the sight of one eye, and the sight of 
the other was threatened. An operation was pro- 
jected, in order to save it; and while awaiting this, 
he was sufficiently well to attend all the exercises of 
the clergy Retreat in July, 1847. This turned out to 
be his last visit to the College. A month later his 
illness increased rapidly, and after receiving all the 
Sacraments from the hands of Dr. Cox he died at his 
house in Golden Square on August 12th. 

His obsequies took place at Moorfields on Friday, 
August 20th, and were attended by five Bishops and 
about one hundred and twenty priests. Dr. Ullathorne 
(afterwards Bishop of Birmingham) sang the Mass, with 
Dr. Cox as assistant priest. The funeral sermon was 
preached by Dr. Maguire. After the five absolutions 
had been given, the body was temporarily deposited in 
the vaults until the new chapel at Old Hall should be 
sufficiently advanced to receive it, in accordance with 
his express wish. 

The death of Dr. Griffiths had an immediate effect on 
the building of the new Church at St. Edmund’s. The 
exterior was indeed already practically finished, and the 
glass of the east window—the personal gift of Dr. 
Griffiths—was already in hand. This was proceeded 
with ; but all other work was stopped. Even the erection 
of the rood screen, for which the plans and specifications 
were being prepared, was postponed. The contract 
originally drawn out bound the contractor to -finish 
it by the end of October, 1848; but in the event it was 
not even begun till long after that date. 

The Bishop who succeeded Dr. Griffiths was Dr. 
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Walsh, who was also an Edmundian, and is now chiefly 
known as having built St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott. But when he came to London, 
he was already very old and in failing health. Dr. 
Wiseman, after acting for a time as “Pro-Vicar- 
Apostolic,” became finally Dr. Walsh’s Coadjutor ; and 
he succeeded him on his death a few months later. 

The east window was finished within six months of 
. Dr. Griffiths’s death. It was put up in April, 1848, and 
was greatly admired. “ We shall have half the country 
coming to see it,” was Dr. Cox’s comment; but after an 
interval of fifty years, the enthusiastic admiration it 
evoked seems to us strange. Of course the painted 
glass caused the beautiful tracery of the window to be 
much better seen, as is always the case; but the fact 
that the glass itself was so admired shows that the 
revival of the art of painting glass was still in its 
infancy. 

It now became a pressing question how to provide 
for the continuance of the building, and the years 
which succeeded Dr. Griffiths’s death were years of 
dreary disappointment so far as the new Church was 
concerned. Dr. Cox tried all he could to provide for its 
continuance, and amongst other things he started a 
subscription among the priests of the South of England, 
most of whom were Edmundians, to build a high altar. 
They responded to the call, and in the early months 
of 1848, Dr. Cox was able to put the matter into 
Pugin’s hands. 

Apparently Pugin himself was beginning to get 
anxious in consequence of the slow progress of the 
building. “I do hope to live to see this chapel carried 
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out,” he wrote; “it will be a very grand job, Above 
all, [secure] all stained glass for the side windows, 
move everything for this, to subdue the light and throw 
the true effect over the building.” 

Besides the high altar and the reredos, Pugin 
designed a continuation of the stone carving round the 
sanctuary walls as far as the stalls, with regular sedz/za 
for the sacred ministers; but the money subscribed by 
the priests was not enough to cover more than the high 
altar and reredos, and he had to be content with that. 

In the meantime, as the Church progressed so 
slowly, some amateurs volunteered to help. There 
were three students at the College who were fond of 
painting—Alfred White, now Canon of Westminster ; 
John Virtue, afterwards Bishop of Portsmouth ; and 
Sylvester Walsh. -By permission of Dr. Cox they 
undertook to paint part of the roof. The portions on 
which they were allowed to try their hands were the 
north and south transepts, but it is characteristic of the 
want of means at that time that Dr. Cox would not go 
to the expense of providing gold, and yellow paint had 
to be used instead. The next time that Pugin came 
down, he so admired the painting already done that he 
begged Dr. Cox to allow the students to paint the roof 
of the sanctuary, and he himself made the designs for 
the purpose. Dr. Cox consented, and this time gold- 
leaf was provided. Sylvester Walsh, however, had left, 
and John Virtue went to Rome in the autumn of 1848, 
so that most of the sanctuary had to be done by Alfred 
White single-handed. He kept to it till it was nearly 
finished ; when he was called off to other work of a 
more attractive nature. An address was to be presented 
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to Queen Victoria at the time of “Papal Aggression,” 
and he was asked to do the illumination. He was 
assisted in this by William Buckler, now a Dominican, 
then a student at St. Edmund’s. In the end, the 
sanctuary roof remained unfinished ; and although only 
three panels out of the sixty were left, it used to be said 
that they cost as much to complete as had been spent 
over all the previous fifty-seven. 

The death of Dr. Griffiths was felt as a great loss by 
laity and clergy alike, and it was only to be expected 
that a proposal should be made for erecting a suitable 
memorial to him. It was universally agreed that the 
new Church at St. Edmund’s was the proper place for 
the memorial, considering how his heart had been 
always wrapped up in the College, and especially how 
he had looked forward to the opening of the church 
there. He had specially desired to be buried within the 
walls of the church, of which he is justly regarded as the 
founder, and had left a large sum of money to endow 
masses for his soul in perpetuity. It was therefore 
proposed not only to erect a monument over his grave 
worthy alike of the Bishop himself and of the church 
which he had founded, but also to build a regular 
chantry in which many of these masses could be cele- 
brated. Several large subscriptions were at once paid 
for this object. Mrs. Petre and Rev. John Rolfe (Dr. 
Cox’s predecessor as President) were the chief sub- 
scribers. Among the others we find many of the names 
of the previous list repeated. Among the new ones 
may be mentioned Mr. Griffiths, the aged father of the 
Bishop, whom he had had the happiness of receiving 
into the Church shortly before his own death ; Bishop 
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Briggs, Vicar Apostolic of the Northern District (after- 
wards Bishop of Beverley) ; Rev. John Butt (afterwards 
Bishop of Southwark); Rev. William Weathers and 
Rev. Frederick Rymer (both future Presidents) ; Revv. 
William Hunt and George Last (afterwards Provost 
and Canon respectively of Westminster); Mr. Scott 
Murray of Danesfield, and Rev. Denis Sheahan, who 
died in the Crimea. 

Pugin made two drawings for the proposed chantry. 
In one of them, the screen surrounding it was to be of 
stone, and the work very elaborate. This proved much 
too expensive, and he drew another plan, which he 
described as “on a reduced scale, substituting oak 
screens for stone, simplifying the tomb and altar, &c., 
but keeping the effigy and other important parts the 
same.” It was still proposed to make this the Lady 
altar, and the reredos was designed accordingly ; but it 
differed very much from the one originally proposed, 
being much simpler; while in order to bring the 
memorial character of the altar into prominence, there 
were to be statues on either side of St. Thomas,! Dr. 
.Griffiths’s personal patron, and St. Erkenwald, who 
as Bishop of London may be considered his official 
patron as Vicar Apostolic. The window above was to 
be painted to represent six mysteries of our Lady’s 
life. 

It was found impossible, with the limited funds at 
disposal, to carry out more than a portion of this plan. 
The estimate for the tomb was accepted, and for the 


"i.e. St. Thomas of Canterbury. Dr. Griffiths himself, how- 
ever, being a Welshman, always looked on St, Thomas of Here- 
ford as his patron, 
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oak screen, though this was even further simplified, and 
the candlesticks which were to be on the top “to hold 
tapers on the anniversary or solemn obits” were 
omitted. The altar and window were postponed. 

The position for the tomb gave rise to a long dis- 
cussion. As it appears on the plans, it occupies the 
middle of the chantry, and Pugin was most anxious 
that this arrangement should be adhered to, notwith- 
standing the opposition it had aroused among the 
priests in the house. “Pray do not give way,” he 
wrote to Dr. Cox, “and ruin the tomb and chantry by 
placing it on one side. It is not designed for that 
position ; if against the wall, it should have had a high 
canopy over it.” In the end, however, the voices of the 
majority prevailed, though a sort of compromise was 
effected by placing the tomb on the north side of the 
altar, where it is not adjacent to a wall. 

The tomb was ready by the summer of 1849, and on 
June 15th of that year, the translation of Bishop 
Griffiths’s remains took place. The new Church was not 
at that time connected with the college building, only 
a part of the cloister having been built ; so the hearse 
drew up outside the outer door of the cloister, where 
now the Scholefield Chantry stands, and the students 
formed up in procession inside. Dr. Cox officiated, and 
read the funeral service, and the coffin was then placed 
in the vault. At the head of it, a small niche had been 
prepared for the case containing the heart of Dr. 
Poynter. This was brought across from the Old Chapel 
by Rev. Henry Telford, as it had been determined that 
it should rest along with the body of his successor in 
the double offices of President of the College and 
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Bishop of the London District. A few days later, the 
tomb was being put up, and a short time afterwards 
the oak screen was also in its place. 

There still remained enough money to warrant Dr. 
Cox ordering the stained glass for the window over 
the chantry, and after consultation, a resolution was 
arrived at to transfer the proposed Lady Altar, when- 
ever it should be built, to the corresponding position 
in the north transept, and to keep the Griffiths 
Chantry as a chapel of St. Thomas. The subjects for 
the window were accordingly the two saints of that 
name—the apostle and the archbishop.t Pugin also 
made a drawing for the future altar, but it was 
not carried out at that time through want of 
funds. 

In the autumn of the year 1849 it was at last decided 
to begin work on the Rood Screen.2 It took more than 
a year to finish and put up, but Mr. Myers, the builder, 
explained that he was anxious on no account to hurry it, 
as he said it was to be the feature of the church and should 
be done well. Plain tiles were laid in the choir about 
the same time, and some more ornamental ones in the 
sanctuary as well as under the screen. As soon as the 


™ Neither of these two saints, however, was in fact Dr. 
Griffiths’s patron. See p. 40, note. 

* It appears that the requisite funds for this were raised by the 
sale of a valuable ancient Sarum Missal belonging to the College. 
It is said that it was valued at £1,000 and was bought by one of 
the Oxford Colleges; but I have not been able to trace the trans- 
action, nor to learn how much was actually paid. <A tracing was 
made of the crucifix on the title-page, which is now in possession 
of Canon White. By means of this it ought to be possible to 
identify the missal. 
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screen was finished the great rood was put into 
position, and then the work of building the organ was 
begun. 

The organ was the gift of Mr. W. G. Ward, who was 
then living in the small house designed for him by 
Pugin, adjacent to the college, now used as St. Hugh’s 
Preparatory School. He had come into a large estate 
somewhat unexpectedly in the autumn of 1849, and 
one of his first acts was to present £500 for an 
organ for the new Church, as a recognition of the kind- 
ness he had received from the College authorities when 
he came there after his conversion, at which time he 
was far from well off.t The organ was built by Bishop, 
and was in two parts, one at each end of the screen, the 
action between the two being covered by a slightly 
raised floor. In consideration of this handsome gift, it 
was arranged that Mr. Ward should have the use of the 
organ gallery for himself and his family as long as he 
should continue to reside at Old Hall, and a special 
staircase was built to give him access to it without the 
necessity of passing through the college.? 


« It would appear that Pugin had no intention of providing an 
organ loft on his rood screen. He never came to the college 
after this, and it is doubtful whether he ever knew it was put up. 
His son, Mr. Edward Pugin, is reported to have said on the 
opening day: “Had my father been here, every note of that 
organ would have been a dagger in his heart.” 

2 This staircase still exists, though it is ndw very rarely used. 
It may be observed that Dr. Ward himself never used the 
organ loft. So.long as he was Professor of Theology he had 
a prie-diew in the choir, on the Epistle side, just below the 
divines’ stalls. His family, however, used the organ loft very 
regularly at all the functions. 
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During the progress of the year 1850 came the 
restoration of the English hierarchy, and St. Edmund’s 
became the joint property of Westminster and South- 
wark. For a while the latter diocese was administered 
by Cardinal Wiseman, and he pressed Dr. Cox to 
finish the new Church, even if it involved going 
into debt; but on this point Dr. Cox was immov- 
able. When he had become President, he had had 
to face considerable accumulated debts, and by means 
of strict economy, aided by an opportune legacy 
from Mr. Charles Blundell, he had succeeded in dis- 
charging them. He was therefore determined not to 
incur fresh ones. This was one of several differences 
of opinion between him and Cardinal Wiseman which 
eventually led to his resignation. Dr. Grant was con- 
secrated Bishop of Southwark in June, 1851, and 
immediately afterwards it was announced that Dr. Cox 
had been appointed his Vicar-General. He left the 
College at midsummer and went to Southampton. His 
successor as President was Rev. William Weathers, D.D.., 
who had been Vice-President. The new Vice-President 
was the well-known composer, Dr. Crookall, and these 
two held office till after the church was opened. 

The new President, however, shared the views of his 
predecessor about the importance of not going into debt, 
and the change of régzme did not apparently bring the 
opening of the Church much nearer. Four years had 
passed away since the death of Bishop Griffiths, and the 
completion of the work seemed as far off as ever. “The 
opening of the new Church,” writes one who was a 
student at that time, “came to be a sort of synonym for 
the Greek Kalends,” In one way it seemed almost 
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further off than before, for soon after the establishment 
of a regular diocese of Westminster, St. Mary’s, Moor- 
fields, was constituted the pro-Cathedral, and episcopal 
functions became rarer at St. Edmund’s. Cardinal 
Wiseman visited the College but seldom; the Holy 
Oils were never consecrated there again, and the 
importance of having a worthier chapel became less 
keenly felt. 

The long delay was looked upon by Pugin as a 
reproach to the authorities. In his “ Treatise on Rood 
Screens,” which appeared in 1851, he laments over the 
“great chapel” at St. Edmund’s, which though “very 
nearly completed, yet lingers on in an unfinished state, 
‘when a little effort might render it. available for divine 
service, and, in the meantime, many:students must quit 
the college without that true love of ecclesiastical art 
that is only imparted to the soul by a devout assistance 
at the functions of religion in these solemn edifices.” 
He adds characteristically that “the mere inspection of 
them is nothing, it is when they become associated with 
the life of divine worship that they Bpieucs the full 
power and lift the soul in ecstasy.” ! 

He was not destined to see the Baling of his 
‘hopes. A few months after he wrote these words, he 
was incapacitated for work by an illness which even- 
tually ended fatally. He died at his house at Rams- 
_ gate in September, 1852. His loss at so early an age 
was felt as a grievous misfortune by the entire Catholic 
body. Its effect on the new Church at St. Edmund’s 
was necessarily considerable; but perhaps not so im- 
mediate as might be supposed, as he had drawn all 

« Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts, p. 117. 
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the requisite plans for the work that remained. It is 
a tradition that the designs for the stalls of our Church 
were the very last drawings he made. But although the 
Church did not immediately suffer, it is needless to 
point out that had Pugin lived all the later work—for 
example, the Lady Chapel, and all the painted windows 
—would have been designed by him, so that in the end 
his loss has been much felt. 

About the beginning of 1852, matters mended some- 
what, as several small but opportune legacies came in. 
During the course of the year, therefore, the subscription 
list was re-opened, and a vigorous effort was made to 
complete the Church. The work still to be done in- 
cluded the stalls, the completion of the cloister to lead 
from the College, and various smaller works, such as the 
tabernacle of the high altar, the piscinas, &c. The stalls 
had already been designed, and were now definitely 
ordered, but they took’some time to prepare. Again 
Pugin’s designs had to be modified in consequence of 
want of funds. There should have been pinnacles at 
intervals between each set of stalls, which would 
have materially relieved the monotony of the long, 
straight line of canopy as now seen. There Pugin 
had planned two return stalls under the screen, as 
in the Old Chapel, and also at Douay. These are 
said to have been vetoed by Cardinal Wiseman, who 
wished to adhere to the Roman usage,! and to keep to 

* On this point Mgr. Crook, whose qualification to speak on 
matters of liturgy no one will question, writes as follows :— 

“Tf Cardinal Wiseman objected to the return stalls on the 
ground of rubrical incorrectness he was in error, for the Gothic 


or Northern form of choir, in which the dignitaries are most 
distant from the altar and the juniors nearest, is a form fully 
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the form of choir customary there, in which the seniors 
are nearest the altar and the juniors further away. 
There was, however, another reason of a more practical 
nature. It was considered impossible to put all those 
inside the screen into surplices, and the “white choir” 
was to be confined to the divines and priests. It was 
therefore necessary that they should kneel nearest the 
altar, and hence the adoption of the Roman form of 
choir. Pugin himself had already discussed this point, 
and had answered that very soon the divines would be 
numerous enough to fill the whole choir ; that he looked 
forward to having no one inside the screen but clerics ; 
and that the proper place for the boys was the ante- 
chapel. It is needless to comment on the practical 
impossibility of this arrangement, even had the divines 
remained at the College. 

It was now evident that the opening of the Church 
could not be delayed much longer, and several bene- 
recognized by liturgical writers, and could not therefore be con- 
demned as against the rubrics. The most that Cardinal Wise- 
man could have said against this arrangement would be that it 
was not Roman, the other form—the Italian choir—being univer- 
sally adopted there, except in churches where the third recog- 
nized form of choir exists—the Basilica form, where the Bishop 
sits in the middle facing the altar (but at the back) and his canons 
sit hic inde, seniors next him, juniors more remote.” 

Another detail that Cardinal Wiseman maintained was in- 
correct was the fixed stone crucifix over the tabernacle. He 
objected to it for two reasons: (1) that it was fixed; (2) that 
these were images of the Blessed Virgin and St. John. For this 
reason it was covered up for many years by a veil and 
a wooden crucifix placed in front. This arrangement remained 
in force till several years after Cardinal Wiseman’s death, In like 
manner, the statues on the processional cross were condemned 
then, and also at a later period under Mgr. Patterson. To 
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factors came forward with gifts towards furnishing 
it. Of these the chief was Mr. Alfred Luck, of Rams- 
gate, whose name should be ever held in grateful 
memory by Edmundians. He had six children, all of 
whom were given to religion—three sons as priests, 
three daughters as nuns ;! and, finally, in late life, after 
the death of his wife, he himself became a priest. At 
the time of the opening of the Church his three sons 
were at the College. Among Mr. Luck’s gifts may be 
mentioned a silver sanctuary lamp, several Gothic 
vestments, the beautiful Pugin surplices, and the original 
six high altar candlesticks. It is characteristic of the 
Gothic enthusiasm then prevalent that he begged—and 
Dr. Weathers consented—that the high altar candle- 
sticks of the Old Chapel should be literally sawn to 
pieces. The old Paschal candlestick, which was almost 
equally handsome, was also wantonly broken in two, 
though it escaped absolute destruction and exists still 
at the present day. 

this, however, Mgr. Crook takes exception. “It was said 
that they were unrubrical,” he writes, “but I do not know on 
what authority. I have read in some liturgical writers that the 
figure of our Lady on the back of the cross, i.e., facing the 
clergy who are following, is improper, but I do not remember 
‘ever to have come across a prohibition of lateral figures, distinct 
from the cross, of our Lady and St. John. They are, I believe, 
never seen in Rome, and I confess that they seem to me out 
of place; nor do I think they improve the appearance of the 
processional cross. But I cannot assent that they. are un- 
rubrical,” 

* The eldest, Thomas Luck, is now Vicar-General of Ports- 
mouth. The other two both died a few years ago in New 
Zealand, John as Bishop of Auckland, Francis as a priest in 
his brother’s diocese. Of the three sisters two still survive— 
at Taunton and Woodchester respectively. 
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Another benefactor to come forward was Mr. W. G. 
Ward, who gave a set of Gothic High Mass vestments 
to match the cope he had previously given; and the 
Gothic monstrance designed by Pugin for our church 
was also presented about this time, and was, in fact, 
used more than once in the Old Chapel. A set of Bene- 
diction branch candlesticks was given by Mr. Riley, 
the Procurator. And while enumerating the bene- 
factors we must not omit to mention the students 
themselves, who gave up their pocket-money and sub- 
scribed to present the beautiful statue of our Lady 
which is now so familiar to Edmundians. It was 
designed and executed by one of Messrs. Myers’s 
sculptors, Mr. Earp,t and was finished just in time 
to be put up for the opening of the Church. 

The opening celebrations were at last fixed for 
Whitsun week, 1853. Notwithstanding the long delay 
in completing the Church, the authorities had resolutely 
refused to go into debt, and hence it was possible to 
begin by consecrating the Church. The ceremonies 
for this purpose commenced on the evening of Whit- 
sunday, when three cases of relics to be enclosed 
in the three altars to be consecrated—the high 
altar and the two screen altars respectively—were 
sealed up and placed in the centre of the choir. 
Matins and lauds were then recited in honour of the 
Saints whose relics were there. The following morning 
the solemn consecration took place, the ceremony lasting 


« As Mr. Myers worked for many years under Pugin, his men 
had an excellent training in this class of work. Three of his 
sculptors afterwards came to the front—Mr. Earp, who designed 
our statue, Mr. Farmer, and Mr. Boulton. 
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over five hours. Cardinal Wiseman consecrated the 
the Church and the high altar; Dr. Grant the two screen 
altars. The function concluded with Pontifical High 
Mass sung by the Cardinal. Dr. Grant celebrated a 
Low Mass at one of the newly consecrated screen 
altars. In the evening Benediction was given by Dr. 
Grant, and Pugin’s Monstrance was used for the first 
time in the new chapel. 

As soon as the consecration was over, the work of 
completing the removal from the old chapel to the new 
was resumed. The two sacristans were Isaac (now 
Monsignor) Goddard and Robert Butler. The ante- 
chapel had been kept empty of all seats—as is neces- 
sary—for the consecration; but during the week it was 
filled with benches from the Parish Chapel, which were 
borrowed for the occasion. 

All was in readiness for Thursday, May 19, when the 
solemn opening took place. 

High Mass coram Cardinalt was sung by Dr. Grant, 
and Cardinal Wiseman preached on the text, “ But 
Samuel ministered before the face of the Lord, being 
a child girded with a linen ephod” (1 Kings ii. 18). In 
the evening solemn Benediction was given by Dr. 
Wareing, Bishop of Northampton. Those who remem- 
ber that day speak of the moving effect of the ceremonial 
amid surroundings so different from those to which they 
were accustomed, and the force with which this was 
brought before their imagination when the long proces- 
sion wended its way from the sacristy and antechapel up 
the choir to the sanctuary. Many visitors came down 
to assist at the ceremonies, and possibly the day was 
all the more joyful because it had been so long deferred. 
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Conspicuous among them was the familiar figure of Dr. 
Cox, who while he was still at the College had longed 
to see that day, and now rejoiced to see his hope at last 
fulfilled, and the Church he had taken so great a share 
in building at length ready for use. 

The College staff at the opening was composed as 
follows :— 


President—Very Rev. WILLIAM WEATHERS, D.D. 

Vice-President.—Rev. JOHN CROOKALL, D.D. 

Prefect of Studies—Rev. FREDERICK RYMER. 

General Prefect—Rev. HENRY O’CALLAGHAN. 

Procurator.—Rev. HENRY TELFORD. 

Parish Priest—Rev. ALFRED DOLMAN. 

Professors—Revv. MicHaEL Canty and Tuomas Doyte, 
Mr. W. G. Warp (Theology), Mr. R. BENNETT, 
and Mr. E. Butr. 


We may perhaps pause to ask ourselves what the 
original Edmundians of 1793 and 1795 would have 
thought of the development of the College since its 
humble beginnings, and whether any of them could have 
lived to be present at the opening of the new Church. 
There were at least three still alive—Rev. William Wilds, 
of Warwick Street, the old Douay Professor, Rev. Lewis 
Havard, then living in Wales, and Mr. William Lucas. 
All were, however, too old to undertake a journey; but 
they must have followed the accounts of the celebration 
with interest, and may well have contrasted the St. 
Edmund’s they assisted to found with that which it had 
grown to be. The oldest Edmundian actually present 
was Mr. Lawrence Dolan (senior), who came to Old Hall 
in 1805. Several other of Dr. Poynter’s old students 
were there, The Earl of Shrewsbury, however, who 
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had done so much work with Pugin in the Midlands, 
died two years before the church of his old college was 
opened ; and Rev. W. H. Coombes, who came to Old 
Hall at the beginning of 1794, and had been Vice- 
President under Dr. Poynter, also died whilst the 
church was building. But Provost Doyle was present, 
and many others of both clergy and laity, who recalled 
memories of the early days of the century, and rejoiced 
to see the work they had looked forward to sufficiently 
completed for use. And of those who were unable to 
come, we must not forget to mention the name of 
William Paul Tilbury, one of the College’s greatest 
friends, whose long letters from Rio di Janeiro show 
how keen was his interest in hearing of everything that 
was going on at his Alma Mater. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that in honour of the 
occasion all the workmen who had taken part in the 
building were given a holiday and a day’s pay at the 
expense of the College. 


(2) From the Opening of the Church to the 
Departure of the Divines. 


(185 3-1869.) 


The church was now in use, but it was far from 
finished, and Cardinal Wiseman in his sermon at the 
opening called upon those present to do all in their 
power to hasten its completion. It remains now to give 
an account of the way in which his appeal has been 
responded to during the fifty years that have since 
elapsed, so that the Jubilee is to be celebrated with 
the interior of the church practically finished, 
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The first notable benefaction was due to Cardinal 
Wiseman himself, who in the autumn of that same year 
obtained from Mgr. Bernadou, Archbishop of Sens, the 
great Relic of St. Edmund, which is now one of the 
chief glories of the Church. The relic consists of 
the fibula of the left leg, and it was removed from the 
Saint’s body at Pontigny, which is in the diocese of 
Sens. The relic was brought down to the College for 
veneration, but was then taken to London, and kept at 
the Cardinal's house till a suitable reliquary should be 
prepared. 

The following year was that of the Crimean War, and 
this also had its indirect effect on the chapel. Eight 
priests connected with the College served as army 
chaplains, three of whom lost their lives in the discharge 
of their duties. All had been present at the opening of 
the Church. Two died at Balaclava: Rev. John Wheble, 
_ who had acted as Master of Ceremonies at the opening 
of the chapel, a benefactor of St. Edmund’s, though not 
educated there; and Rev. Michael Canty, who was on 
the staff of the College when the Church was opened. 
The third was Rev. Denis Sheahan, who was entirely 
educated at St. Edmund’s. As is well known, he was 
anointed by Rev. John Butt (afterwards Bishop of 
Southwark), who was himself at the point of death, and 
had to be carried more than a mile across the snow in 
the depth of winter to administer the last sacraments to 
his brother priest. 7 

The self-sacrifice of these devoted men seemed to call 
for some memorial, for which no place could be more 
suitable than the new Church at the College, and it was 


« See History of St. Edmuna’s College, p. 276. 
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decided that it should take the form of a window of 
painted glass. 

There were thus two objects now awaiting funds— 
the Crimean Window and the Reliquary. Both sub- 
scriptions were well responded to, though the Crimean 
memorial seemed to appeal more forcibly to the imagi- 
nation, and it brought in more money. We find again 
many of the original subscribers to the church in one 
or both of the lists. Among the new names may be 
mentioned Bishop Grant, Rev. H. E. Manning (after- 
wards Cardinal Archbishop), and Rev. Herbert Vaughan 
(now Cardinal, who had just become Vice-President), 
Mr. Monsell (afterwards Lord Emly), Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, Mer. Searle, Major Stapleton (a relative of our 
first President, Dr. Gregory Stapleton), Mgr. Weedall 
(President of Oscott), Lady Mostyn, Mgr. Virtue (after- 
wards Bishop of Portsmouth), Rev. R. G. MacMullen 
and Rey. Daniel Gilbert (afterwards Canons of West- 
minster), Mr. Hardman, &c. 

The Crimean Window was put up in 1857; but the 
Reliquary was not ready till 1861. The solemn en- 
shrinement of the relic took place on the feast of St. 
Edmund that year, and it was on this occasion that 
Cardinal Wiseman’s well-known hymn, O Jdeate mi 
Edmunde, which he had composed the previous year, 
was first sung at the College? 

" ¢é., the father of Mr. J. B. Hardman, the present head of the 
well-known firm. But in the list for the Presidents’ window a 


few years later we find Mr. J. B. Hardman’s name also, though 
he was then a boy at school. 

2 In 1862 the Reliquary was taken down again to be sent to the 
International Exhibition in London ; after which it was returned 
and the relic replaced in it. 
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It was about this time that the devotion of the 
Stations of the Cross was introduced into the College. 
The initiative was due to Rev. Herbert Vaughan, the 
Vice-President, who procured a set of paintings from 
Germany, and hung them round the antechapel. They 
were not, indeed, artistic, and the German lettering 
looked quaint. But they served their purpose, and 
continued in use for about forty years, till the present 
ones were given. 

Father Vaughan also put permanent benches in the 
antechapel. He obtained them from the old church at 
Bayswater, when the present St. Mary of the Angels’ 
was opened, and they remained in the antechapel for 
more than ten years. They were ordinarily used by 
the servants, but for many years it continued the cus- 
tom on Easter Sunday to admit the public, and then 
they served a very useful purpose. 

About this time work was resumed in the Griffiths 
Chantry. Mass had indeed been said there daily since 
the opening of the Church, but the permanent. altar 
had not yet been built. For a time one of the altars 
from the Old Chapel had been used. A little later 
on the “persecution altar”—now in the Douay Room 
—was given by the Misses Nutt, and was put in the 
chantry. But it was obviously a make-shift, and every 
one was anxious to see it replaced by a permanent 
structure more in keeping with the surroundings. 

The realization of this hope was brought about by 
the receipt of an anonymous donation of £100—now 
known to have come from Mrs. Knill—for that object ; 
and although this was not enough to enable Pugin’s 
drawing to be completely carried out, his son, Mr. 
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Edward Pugin, modified his father’s design for the altar 
and reredos so as to bring it well under £150, and Dr. 
Weathers undertook to raise the balance The early 
months of 1857 saw it erected, and it was consecrated 
in June, 1858, by Archbishop Errington, then coadjutor 
to Cardinal Wiseman. The reredos contains a statue of 
St. Thomas; but. the fact that the carving on the front 
of the altar is a representation of the Annunciation 
is probably a survival of the original design to make 
it a Lady Altar. 

The question of the Lady Altar was set at rest a 
short time afterwards under interesting circumstances. 
The three brothers Luck, who have already been 
mentioned, were just finishing their course at the 
College, when they came into a legacy of £100 each, 
and with great generosity they agreed to hand the 
whole sum over to Dr. Weathers for the purpose of 
a Lady Chapel. Their father, Mr. Alfred Luck, added 
another 4100, and Canon Tilbury of Rio di Janeiro 
also gave 4100. A small subscription list brought the 
total to nearly 4600. 

The elder Pugin being now dead, it was only natural 
that the designing should be entrusted to his son, Mr. 
Edward Welby Pugin, whose reputation as an architect 
was only second to his father’s. It was decided that the 
new chapel should lead out of the north transept, and 
that it should be so built as to form at some future 
date the base of the church tower. This involved 
breaking an archway through the east wall of the 
north transept, for which purpose part of the window 
there had to be walled up. Hence the remaining part 
to the present day shows a very incomplete design. 
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Mr. Luck had stipulated that the new chapel should be 
screened off; and eventually the screen was so arranged 
as to form an outer chapel, so that the statue of our 
Lady presented by the students should remain the chief 
centre of devotion. The work was carried out in the 
first half of the year 1861," 

Another work going on at this time was a subscription 
for a memorial window to Dr. Cox, who died at South- 
ampton at the end of the year 1856, at the age of fifty. 
Dr. Cox had been so closely connected with original 
schemes for building the Church and the early part of 
its construction, that the erection of a monument 
to him therein was evidently appropriate, and it 
was considered that putting up a memorial window 
would be the most suitable way of carrying out 
the idea. Subscriptions promptly came in, many of 
the donors being those who had been at the College 
under Dr. Cox as President or Vice-President. In 
accordance with the general desire, a memorial to Rev. 
John Rolfe, his predecessor and intimate friend, who 
died in 1851, was included in the window, which thus 
became a joint memorial. It was put up the same year 
as the Lady Chapel. 

In the meantime further changes were taking place 
at the College. Father Vaughan and the other Oblates 
left, and Rev. Frederick Rymer, who had been missionary 
rector at Fulham, returned as Vice-President. This 
had an immediate and most fortunate effect on the 
College Church. For he was about to erect at Fulham 
a chantry in memory of Mr..Edward Scholefield, 


« The three brothers Luck had left the College before the 
Lady Chapel was built. The altar was not consecrated till 18606. 
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brother of the member for Birmingham, which was to 
be put up at the expense of his widow. The family 
had not been connected with Fulham, and had only 
intended building there because they had been unable 
to come to terms with the priest at Mortlake. As, 
therefore, they had no reason to prefer Fulham, a 
very little persuasion on the part of Mr. Edward 
Pugin induced Mrs. Scholefield to build at Old Hall 
instead ; and accordingly the “mortuary chapel” was 
erected, and Mr. Scholefield’s remains were placed in 
the vault underneath in the year 1862. The work was 
never quite completed, and at that time all. the windows 
were left with plain glass, and there was no tabernacle. 
Nevertheless, the groined roof and carving on the 
walls were so elaborate that the chapel had an air of 
completeness. 

After this several years elapsed before any further 
work was done for the church. It shared, however, in 
the general improvement in the lighting of the house 
when the gasworks were built in 1864. This was done 
from the legacy of Canon Tilbury, who died at Rio di 
Janeiro in May, 1863, and left to the College all his 
money, amounting to over £3,300 down, with another 
41,200 to follow on the deaths of his two slaves. 
Hitherto there had been no proper way of lighting the 
Church. The dedication candle-brackets had been 
roughly fitted on to uprights, which were fixed when 
required, but were taken down in the daytime, and 
never used except at functions. Night prayers were 
always read in darkness, and during the octave of 
the Dedication feast, when the candlesticks were in 
use, there was no light in the stalls. When the gas was 
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laid on, this was remedied ; but curiously the custom of 
having Night Prayers in the dark survived till several 
years later. 

In 1869 the Centenary of the first establishment at 
Old Hall was celebrated, and the centre of the festivities 
was naturally the new Church. Dr. Weathers had some 
months before ceased to be President, and had been suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Rymer, the Vice-President being Rev. 
Isaac (now Mgr.) Goddard. Everything was carried 
out with great solemnity, and great trouble was taken 
with the decorations, which were of an extremely 
elaborate character, and served to veil much of the bare- 
ness of the unfinished church. In the midst of all the 
rejoicing, however, there was an element of melancholy, 
for it was the last time that the divines were to take 
part in such ceremonies. Archbishop Manning, who 
succeeded Cardinal Wiseman in 1865, had decided to 
establish a diocesan seminary in London, and the 
divines were to be transferred there after the holidays. 
The Centenary was thus the final celebration under the 
old state of things. 

Three days were set apart for it. On Tuesday, 
June 8th, High Mass de Trinitate was sung by the 
President, in thanksgiving for the blessings of the 
preceding hundred years, and in the evening there 
was a procession of the Relic of St. Edmund, followed 
by Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, given by 
Dr. Amherst, Bishop of Northampton. On the second 
day, High Mass for the Alumni and Benefactors of the 
College was sung by Dr. Morris, Bishop of Troy ; and 
in the evening there was a Procession of the Relic of our 
Lady, followed by Benediction given by Dr. Manning. 
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On the third day the Archbishop sang a solemn Mass 
of Requiem for deceased Edmundians; and in the 
evening he again pontificated at the Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The names of the last superiors of the old order 
deserve recording : 


President.—Very Rev. FREDERICK RyMeR, D.D. 

Vice-President.—Rev. ISAAC GODDARD. 

Prefect of Studies—Rev. GEORGE CARTER. 

General Prefect—Rev. JOHN BRENAN. 

Procurator.—Rev. WILLIAM MCAULIFFE. 

Parish Priest—Rev. ROBERT SWIFT. 

Professors—Revv. EDWARD REDMOND, D.D., VICTOR SOENENS, 
D.D., WILLIAM LEGRAVE, JAMES BELLORD,* and 
Mr. WILLIAM CROSBY. 


(3) From the Departure of the Divines to the 
Centenary of the College. 


(1869-1893.) 


When the boys returned after the summer holidays 
of 1869, they found everything much changed. The 
absence of any students above Philosophy seemed 
to alter the whole character of the house; for better 
or for worse, it was now practically a school, not a 
college. 

A great effort was made to carry on the church 
services as before. In order to continue having high 
mass, the priests took their turns serving deacon 
and subdeacon; and to supply the place of the 
divines in choir, all the church boys wore surplices 
at the functions. The music was directed by one of 


" Now Bishop of Milevis, 
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the priests, and for the most part, the character of the 
ceremonies was maintained. 

It was considered no longer suitable for the Presi- 
dent and Professors to kneel in the stalls, and three 
prie-dieus were put on each side in front of them, in 
positions similar to that of the Prefect’s place. This 
arrangement, however, lasted little more than a year, 
and eventually all the priests together took the back 
stall on the Epistle side, the President retaining his 
own place on the Gospel side alone. 

During the course of 1870, the Edmundian Associa- 
tion Centenary Windows arrived. They were three in 
number and were put in the sanctuary, the fourth, 
representing St. Edmund’s death, being reserved for 
a future opportunity. As, however, the Crimean 
Window at that time occupied the second place from 
the altar on the Epistle side, all the sanctuary 
windows were now filled with stained glass. 

In the autumn of that year, Dr. Rymer left and 
Mgr. Patterson became President, and very soon there 
were signs of activity in a somewhat novel direction. 
Under the new President’s superintendence many 
changes were made in the church, some of a drastic 
nature. The first concerned the walls of the chancel. 
In order to overcome the general appearance of bare- 
ness, a scheme of decoration was devised which has been 
much criticized since. It was described by him in the 
College diary as “medizval polychrome.” Whatever 
may be thought about it, it must be admitted that it was 
in a style not uncommon in late medizval times. 
Instances of this kind of work carried out in those days 
are frequently met with, One example is to be found at 
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Bennington, a village not many miles from Old Hall. 
Another occurs at Frindsbury, near Rochester. The 
decoration there has only lately been disclosed, in the 
restoration of the church, when some of the later plaster 
was removed ; and it is an interesting coincidence that 
it surrounds the thirteenth-century painting of St. 
Edmund, the discovery of which caused considerable 
interest to Edmundians some time ago. 

The new decorations at St. Edmund’s were designed 
and executed by Mr. Mark Barraud. The part round the 
East window was considered fairly successful; and the 
text which is on the top of the side walls seems not out 
of keeping; the part criticized chiefly was the background 
pattern on the walls between the windows, where it is 
divided off into squares, with a small decoration in each. 
At the same time, Mer. Patterson bought six large oil 
paintings of saints, and hung them between the win- 
dows, where they still remain. 

Besides the painting still existing, some further work 
was carried out on the lower part of the walls of the 
sanctuary. Up to that time the curtains had been a 
feature of great feasts; at other times the walls were 
bare. In order to remedy this, some imitation red 
and gold curtains were painted on them. They were 
admittedly a failure, however, and henceforth were 
always covered except after the denudation of the altars 
on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, when they 
appeared in all their colours. They were not finally 
painted out till 1893. 

In order to carry out all these decorations, the Church 
had to be filled with scaffolding for some months, during 
which time the “Old Chapel” was once more used. And 
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whilst the scaffolding was up, advantage was taken of 
it to fix the “sunlight” gaselier in the roof, and with 
some precipitation, all the gas uprights were removed 
from the stalls. The small jet in the sunlight was to 
be kept always burning, and all the other ros burners 
could be lit at any time by simply turning on the tap. 
The effect of the light was admired by many, for it 
certainly seemed to bring out the tracery of the win- 
dows and the general lines of architecture in an im- 
pressive way. It was soon found, however, that it was 
too expensive to use every day, and by degrees the old 
gas burners one by one found their way back, while 
the sunlight was used less and less often. The small 
jet ceased to be kept alight, and when required had 
to be specially lit—not altogether an easy process, 
requiring a jointed rod fifty feet long. Later on 
the enamel got considerably tarnished, and it cannot 
be cleaned without re-erecting scaffolding, so that at 
the present day the sunlight is almost out of use. 
Another work carried out at this same time was the 
levelling of the floor of the sanctuary. Originally the 
rest of the sanctuary was on a slightly higher level than 
the tiled part, and as a consequence there were only 
two altar-steps instead of three. Moreover the first 
altar-step was continued on the Gospel side to make 
a permanent platform for the Bishop’s throne, which is 
against the rubrics, as except in the Cathedral, the 
throne ought not to be a permanent structure. Mer. 
Patterson went to great expense to change this. The 
floor of the sanctuary was lowered, three steps were 
put to the altar, and the sanctuary carpet was brought 
forward to cover the tiles and the stone steps below 
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them, thus giving the whole sanctuary a uniform 
appearance, 

In addition to these changes, Mgr. Patterson pre- 
sented a new sanctuary lamp to match the old one, and 
placed them one on each side. From a rubrical point 
of view, the correctness of this may be questioned ; for 
it is said that the number of lamps should strictly 
speaking be an odd number. But from a devotional 
point of view, it was a great improvement, as the lamp 
had formerly been in front of the altar and partially 
hidden the tabernacle; and the new arrangement 
brought the beauty of the altar more into prominence. 

When the Church was re-opened, other changes of 
detail were made, the whole being now commonly 
known as the “Romanizing” movement. An ante- 
pendium was hung in front of the altar, and a pair 
of veils before the tabernacle. These were changed 
according to the colour of the day. The old high 
altar candlesticks were removed, as being too small, 
and a new set of Roman design substituted. These, 
however, were not considered successful and were 
soon afterwards also removed. Fora short time, some 
large wooden gilt ones were tried, but these likewise not 
being approved of, they were made into catafalque 
candlesticks, and the present set of handsome brass 
candlesticks was purchased. These while satisfying 
the new requirements as to size, were Gothic in 
design and harmonized better with the surroundings. 

The “Romanizing” process also extended to the 
surplices and vestments, which were altered to the 
Roman shape, and several new sets were bought, 
the best perhaps being the low mass white set presented 
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(From a photograph taken im 1876.) 
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by Don Camillo di Rende, afterwards Cardinal, then 
a student at the College. 

Another change which deserves mention concerns 
the antechapel. Mer. Patterson removed the benches 
which had been placed there by Father Vaughan, 
leaving it very much as it now is. He also put a 
stove in it, but this looked unsightly and was after- 
wards removed. The present heating apparatus was 
. put up in 1893. 

A further change made at the same time was the 
permanent exclusion of the public from the College 
chapel. It used to be customary for a crowd to 
assemble every Easter day, and sometimes on other 
occasions. It is doubtful how far they benefited 
by the permission, as they were all non-Catholics 
and were actuated chiefly by curiosity. The only 
day in the year when the outside public are now 
admitted is the Sunday within the Octave of 
Corpus Christi. On that day there is a Procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament to the parish Chapel, 
and on its return the congregation follow into the 
College Church for Benediction. 

We have next to speak about the new altar before 
the shrine of St. Edmund given by Mgr. Patterson 
under remarkable circumstances. The story can be told 
in his own words, as recorded in the College diary :— 


“Qn Sunday, November 12, 1871, a student named 
Cecil Heathcote was so seriously injured by falling over 
a bench in the bounds that his life was despaired of. 
The President administered him, and going into the 
chapel before the Relic of St. Edmund, made a vow of 

EF 
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an altar to the Saint for the recovery of the youth, who 
was so ill that for several hours it was thought that 
every moment would prove his last. The Relic was 
carried to the Infirmary and applied to the youth’s 
lips and forehead (he being apparently unconscious) 
and shortly afterwards a change for the better set in. 
The next morning the doctor, Mr. George Covey, of 
Puckeridge, not a Catholic, was amazed to see the 
change, and both then and many times afterwards 
expressed his belief that it was unaccountable, except, 
as he expressed it, on the supposition of ‘our fellows’ 
prayers.’” 

The new altar was designed with a view to showing 
that the general plan of a Roman altar is not incon- 
sistent with Gothic detail. The altar of St. Edmund is 
quite Roman in pattern, with its large “gradino ” at the 
back, and antependium in front; but the details are 
meant to be in harmony with the surroundings. With 
the same end in view, two baldachinos were designed in 
carved oak, somewhat similar in style to the canopy of 
the stalls, and were suspended by chains from the roof, 
one over St. Edmund’s altar, the other over a new 
altar of St. Joseph opposite. Moreover with a view to 
making a complete chapel of St. Edmund, the screen 
of the Lady Chapel was appropriated to it, and around 
the top were painted the opening words of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s hymn, “O Beate mi Edmunde.” At the 
same time an entrance was cut through the screen 
opposite the shrine. The new altar was consecrated 
by Bishop Weathers, together with that of the Schole- 
field Chantry, early in 1873. 

Mgr. Patterson also presented four handset silver 
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candelabra of Gothic design, wishing presumably as 
before to adapt Gothic detail to general Roman ideas. 
They were very much admired when they came; but 
when they were brought into the church some difficulty 
was experienced in finding a suitable position for them. 
They were first placed one at each corner of the sanc- 
tuary ; but the effect was not considered good, and 
several other positions were tried. Small platforms 
were made for each to stand on, but eventually these 
were removed, and the candelabra were finally placed in 
their present position. 

The number of students having by this time increased, 
the Church presented a more cheerful appearance, while 
great pains were at this time taken with the ceremonies 
and music. This was due to the initiative of Dr. Rouse, 
the Vice-President, whose knowledge and taste aroused 
considerable enthusiasm. In the year 1873, his organiz- 
ing powers had very full scope when all the Bishops 
came to St. Edmund’s to hold the Provincial Synod of 
Westminster, and the elaborate ceremonial prescribed 
for such occasions had to be carried out. 

This was the fourth Provincial Synod since the 
re-establishment of the hierarchy. The first three had 
been held at Oscott, the situation of which was central 
and convenient. But it was considered on this occasion 
more fitting that it should be held in the Archdiocese, 
and accordingly St. Edmund’s College was selected as 
the place of meeting. The bishops arrived on Tuesday, 
July 22nd, and remained in residence nearly three weeks. 
Archbishop Manning presided, and all the hierarchy 
were present, as well as the Provincials of the various 
religious orders. The church functions were carried out 
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with all dignity, the opening ceremony being particu- 
larly impressive, when all the bishops and dignitaries 
walked in procession out of the front door of the 
College, across the then newly-made terrace, through 
the doorway of the Scholefield Chantry, thence into the 
Church. 

The following list of bishops and provincials brings 
together some interesting names. It will be seen that 
at the present time Cardinal Vaughan is the only 
bishop still living who took part in the Synod ; and of 
the representatives of religious orders Father Gallwey 
alone survives. 

BISHOPS. 
Henry Edward [Manning], Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
Thomas Joseph [Brown], O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and 
Menevia. 
William Bernard [Ullathorne], O.S.B., Bishop of Birmingham. 
James [Brown], Bishop of Shrewsbury. 
Richard [Roskell], Bishop of Nottingham. 
William [Vaughan], Bishop of Plymouth. 
William [Clifford], Bishop of Clifton. 
Francis [Amherst], Bishop of Northampton. 
Robert [Cornthwaite], Bishop of Beverley. 
James [Chadwick], Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. 
James [Danell], Bishop of Southwark. 
Herbert [Vaughan], Bishop of Salford. 
Bernard [O’Reilly], Bishop of Liverpool. 


There were also present as guests :— 


Roger Bede [Vaughan], Coadjutor Archbishop of Sydney. 
Edward [Howard], Archbishop, Vicar-Capitular of St. Peter’s, 
Rome. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


Right Rev. Abbot Burchall, O.S,B., President of the Anglo- 
Benedictines. 
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Rev. G. V. King, O.P., Provincial of the Dominicans. 

Rev. Peter Gallwey, S.J., Provincial of the Jesuits. 

Rev. Bernard O’Loughlin, Cong. Pass., Provincial of the Pas- 
sionists. 

Rev. Angelo Rinolfi, Provincial of the Institute of Charity. 

Rev. Robert A. Coffin, C.SS.R., Provincial of the Redemp- 
torists. 


During the last few years of Mer. Patterson’s Presi- 
dency no great change was made in the Church; and 
the same applies to the short Presidency of Father 
Akers. During that time, however, the east window 
narrowly escaped destruction in the great gale and 
snowstorm of January, 1882. Considerable damage 
was done, and all the coping stone of one side was 
blown off. Fortunately the gale soon subsided, and the 
damage was repaired at the expense of the Edmundian 
Association. 

When Mer. Fenton became President in 1882, it was 
soon evident that his Presidency was to mark a period 
of new activity. At the outset, several changes were 
made in the interior of the Church. The altar of St. 
Joseph, which had always been somewhat in the way, 
and was itself by no means handsome, was removed, 
the statue being placed in front of the screen on a new 
pedestal. The antependium and tabernacle veil of the 
high altar were dispensed with, and the sanctuary carpet 
put back so that the tiles on the front part were once 
more visible. 

Shortly after this the number of students increased, 
and additional accommodation was required. To pro- 
vide this, two stalls of much the same pattern as the 
others were given for the boys of St. Hugh’s. Later 
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on, further room still being needed, two temporary 
kneelers were made, which remained an eye-sore for 
over ten years, till they were replaced by permanent 
stalls in 1898. 

During the five years of Mgr. Fenton’s presidency, 
several valuable gifts were made to the church. The 
window in memory of Dr. Ward, then lately dead, was 
given by his children, and in order to make it more of 
a real memorial, it was arranged that the glass should 
be placed in the second window from the screen, so 
that the picture of Dr. Ward kneeling at his prze-dzeu 
in the lower panel should be immediately opposite 
where he used to kneel. This necessitated moving the 
Presidents’ window to the next one nearer the altar, 
where it now is. 

It is worthy of remark that at that time no stained- 
glass windows had been put in for thirteen years. Two 
others however quickly followed. One of these was the 
fourth of the series on St. Edmund’s life, and it dis- 
placed the Crimean window, which was finally put 
next the screen. This completed the south side of the 
choir, leaving three more to be done opposite. One of 
these came shortly afterwards, in commemoration of the 
beatification of the English Martyrs at the end of 1886. 
It was put in position the following year, the first of 
Mgr. Crook’s Presidency. Both these windows were 
given by the Edmundian Association. 

After this, not much of importance was done until the 
Centenary of the College in 1893. Both Southwark 
and Portsmouth had by this time withdrawn from the 
College, which thus became the property of Westminster 
alone ; but it is worth noting that the number of church 
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students for Westminster was now greater than for the 
whole south of England a century ago, although there 
were then divines as well as boys. 

More than a year before the Centenary the Rdmundian 
Association determined to makea present to the College 
worthy of the occasion, and to have whatever was to 
be done completed before the celebration was kept. 
Mgr. Crook was President in 1892, and at his suggestion 
the last two windows of the choir were projected. One 
was to be a Douay College window, the other a memorial 
window to the three founders of the College, Dr. Douglass, 
Dr. Stapleton, and Dr. Poynter. The former was to be the 
present of the Association, the latter to be erected by 
subscription. At the beginning of 1893, Mgr. Ward 
became President, and under his direction preparations 
for the Centenary were pushed forward. Several works 
were put in hand. One of these was the filling of the 
windows of the Lady Chapel with painted: glass. This 
was done by the kindness of Mr. Edwin Burton, the 
present Vice-President, then a layman. A good deal 
was also done to make the Church appear to advantage. 
The stonework was repaired and cleaned throughout, as 
well as the oak canopy of the stalls. 

The Centenary was kept with great solemnity. On 
Sunday, July 23rd, Community Mass was celebrated by 
Mgr. Fenton. The High Mass that day was sung by 
Rev. Frederick Rymer, the sermon being preached by 
Canon Akers, who also sang Vespers; and Benediction 
was given by Bishop Patterson. All these four were 
former Presidents. The Lord Mayor of London (Sir 
Stuart Knill) assisted at each of these functions, On 
Monday, July 24th, Community Mass was said by Dr. 
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Virtue, Bishop of Portsmouth ; and in the evening there 
was a Procession of the Relic of St. Edmund, followed 
by Benediction, at which Cardinal Vaughan officiated. 
Tuesday was the Exhibition Day. Early Mass was said 
by Dr. Butt, Bishop of Southwark. Then solemn Mass 
of Thanksgiving for the blessings of the past one 
hundred years was sung by Dr. Weathers, the sermon 
being preached by Rev. William Lloyd, sometime 
Vice-President. Cardinal Vaughan assisted at the 
throne. 

The actual hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the College fell on the following St. Edmund’s day, 
and although the chief part of the festivities had been 
anticipated for convenience, the day itself was kept 
with some solemnity. High Mass coram Cardinali was 
sung by Bishop Patterson, and a sermon, which was 
afterwards published under the title “The Spirit of 
St. Edmund,” was preached by Dr. Hedley, Bishop 
of Newport. Bishop Weathers was present in the 
sanctuary. In the evening Cardinal Vaughan pontifi- 
cated, and after Vespers and Procession the exact 
Benediction service of 1793 was repeated—the O 
Salutaris, Pange Lingua, Deus misereatur nostri, and 
Laudate Dominum omnes gentes. 

The College staff at this time was composed as 
follows :— 


President.—Very Rev. BERNARD WARD. 
Vice-President.—Rev. EDMOND NOLAN. 

Prefect— Rev. FREDERICK HOPPER. 
Procurator—Rev. EDMUND TUNSTALL. 

Parish Priest.—Rev. CHARLES JONES. 

Vice-President of St. Hugh’s—Rev. CyR1IL SHEPHERD, 
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Masters.—Revv. CHARLES KUYPER, CHARLES BROWN, JAMES 
DRISCOLL, and Messrs. J. BOYLE, W. ALLAN, 
M. CONNOLLY, and J. P. HERRENBERG. 
Convictor.—Mr. W. H. Bower. 


(4) Since the Centenary. 
(1893-1903.) 


The chief works carried out in the Chapel since the 
Centenary may be conveniently grouped under three 
heads: (1) the work done by Mgr. Fenton and Mr. 
Granville Ward in 1898; (2) the monuments in the 
Chapel Cloister; and (3) the windows at the west end 
of the Church. 

The work done in 1898 was perhaps the most con- 
siderable that has been undertaken since the opening of 
the Church. It included a complete re-tiling of the floor 
of the chancel and antechapel, together with the 
addition of a third row of stalls, rendered necessary by 
the increased number of students; a handsome new set 
of stations ; new chancel gates of brass; a brass stand 
for the “eagle” lectern; and a floor of inlaid parquetry 
in the sacristy. The sum expended amounted in all 
to nearly 41,500. The stalls were presented by Mr. 
Granville Ward, but all the rest was the gift of 
Mgr. Fenton. The work was begun during the 
Christmas holidays; but the church was not ready for 
use again until the middle of February. During the 
interval the “Old Chapel” was fitted up as before. 

The solemn re-opening of the Church took place on 
Monday, February 21st. High Mass was sung by 
Mer. Fenton, the sermon being preached by Rev. 
William Lloyd. Mr. Granville Ward was present, 
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and several of Mgr. Fenton’s friends came to the 
ceremony to congratulate him on what he had done for 
the College. 

The new stations took longer to complete. The 
alabaster frames, stretching along the full length of 
the west wall, were put up soon after Easter, together 
with three of the paintings. The other paintings 
followed during the course of the autumn and winter. 

The Church was seen to advantage during the 
Conference of Catholic Colleges, which met at Old 
Hall’ that year on” May 1eth nd 11th eee 
Conference itself lasted two days, but the head- 
masters were in the College from the evening of the 
Monday till the following Thursday morning. On the 
Tuesday Community Mass was said by the Vice- 
President of Ushaw. At 9.30 High Mass de Speretu 
Sancto was sung by the Bishop of Southwark, at which 
all the headmasters assisted. The Community Mass on 
the Wednesday was said by Cardinal Vaughan. On 
each of the evenings there was Benediction. On the 
Monday it was given by the Rector of Stonyhurst; on 
the Tuesday by Cardinal Vaughan; and on the 
Wednesday by Mgr. Ward. 

During the winter the new work was nearly des- 
troyed by a dangerous fire which took place on 
Tuesday, December 27th. Fortunately it was dis- 
covered in time, and the damage was confined to the 
outer sacristy, where it had originated. The new 
parquetry floor laid down by Mgr. Fenton was furrowed 
by the heat, and had to be afterwards taken up; and 
it was ultimately replaced by the present wood-block 
floor. 
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The work in the church cloister came almost as a 
consequence of the changes in the church itself. For 
in order to receive the new tiles all the brasses on the 
floor of the chancel had to be removed ; and as the new 
stations were to occupy the whole of the west wall, it 
was likewise necessary to remove the large brass in 
memory of those buried in the vaults, as well as other 
brasses. The idea was therefore conceived of collecting 
all the monuments together and forming a memorial 
cloister. Shortly afterwards, when it was announced 
that the church at Moorfields was to be pulled down, 
arrangements were entered into to transfer the remains 
of the three Vicars-Apostolic buried there to Old Hall, 
together with those of Rev. Francis Tuite, the last 
titular President of Douay, and Rev. Joseph Kimbell, a 
former President of St. Edmund’s. All of them had 
been closely connected with the College, and the church 
cloister seemed a most appropriate last resting-place 
for them. 

The re-interment of Dr. Poynter was carried out with 
great solemnity, as was fitting, on account of his close 
connection with the foundation of the College and its 
early years. The body was brought down from 
London in the evening of Monday, December 18, 1899, 
and received in procession. The next morning a High 
Mass of Regutem was sung by Mgr. Ward, the Pre- 
sident, in presence of Cardinal Vaughan, who assisted 
at the throne and preached the sermon. The body 
was then deposited in a vault which had been prepared 
against the south wall of the cloister. 


« The heart of Dr. Poynter was not put into this vault ; it still 
remains in the tomb of Dr. Griffiths. 
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A few weeks later:the other bodies were brought from 
Moorfields. On this occasion the ceremony took place 
during the Christmas vacation, and was of a private 
nature. 

A year later another solemn interment also took 
place, namely that of Bishop Talbot, the coadjutor of 
the venerable Bishop Challoner, and the founder of 
“Old Hall Green Academy” (1769-1793). Bishop 
Talbot died in 1790, and was buried in the parish 
churchyard at Hammersmith. By the kindness of the 
Rector, Rev. J. H. Snowden, arrangements were made 
for the removal of the body to Old Hall, and the 
requisite permission having been obtained from the 
Home Office, and likewise from the Bishop of London, 
the removal took place on Wednesday, April 24, 1901. 
The following day High Mass of Requiem was cele- 
brated by Canon White, of Hammersmith, the sermon 
being preached by Rev. John Pollen, S.J.* 

Several other brasses and memorials have been added 
since, which will be found duly described in their place ; 
and lastly, for the occasion of the Jubilee, the windows 
have been filled with painted glass, in memory of the 
English martyrs who had been educated at. the English 
College at Douay, who have thus a special claim to 
honour and veneration at St. Edmund’s. This is the 
joint gift of the President and Vice-President for the 
occasion, and is intended to complete the memorial 


* Two more interments have taken place since, but they have 
not been in the chapel cloister. Father Butler was buried in the 
Lady Chapel, and Bishop Patterson in the place he had himself 
chosen in front of the altar of St. Edmund, which was his gift to 
the College. 
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character of the cloister, by uniting the days of actual 
persecution to modern times, so that side by side we 
have memorials of the martyrs of Douay, of several 
professors and alumni of Douay, and also of their 
successors, superiors and students at St. Edmund’s. 

The third work alluded to has been the completion 
of the stained-glass windows at the west end of the 
Church. The first was that erected to the memory of 
Dr. Weathers, who died on March 4, 1895, and was 
buried in the antechapel close beside the tomb of his 
former master, Dr. Griffiths. The memorial window put 
up shortly afterwards is exactly opposite his grave. 
The rose window was presented by Mr. James Britten, 
K.S.G., in 1899. One of the other two was the Rymer 
window, which matches the Weathers one—a most ap- 
propriate arrangement, considering the very close rela- 
tions in which they stood to one another for so many 
years. Finally, the window opposite St. Thomas’s 
Chapel was given by Rev. Edwin Burton in memory 
of Canon Akers, formerly President of the College, 
under whom he had worked as curate. 

There now remained two windows to be filled in to 
complete the church. These were given for the Jubilee 
by Mer. Fenton. And thus it comes about that 
Edmundians may fairly congratulate themselves on 
the result of fifty years’ work, and that the Jubilee 
Mass will be also a Mass of thanksgiving for the 
completion of the Church. And whereas the early 
stages of the building were slow and tedious, since the 
opening in 1853, from which time the Church has been 
seen and known, the benefactions have come more 
rapidly than the most sanguine could have hoped. All 
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the essential features of the interior decoration are now 
provided, and we may well pause to make our act of 
thanksgiving for the past, with the feeling of confidence 
that the present and future generations of Edmundians 
will not be behind their predecessors in their devotion 
to the Church. 


« ; 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


ot ae Church is at the north end of the College, at 
. right angles to the building, so that it stands east 
and west, and is properly orientated, the altar being at 
the east end. It consists of a chancel crossed by a north 
and south transept, and a sacristy. The total length 
is 116 feet, the width 32 feet, and the greatest height 
56 feet. The transepts are together 68 feet long by 
26 feet wide. These are all outside measurements. 
The approach from within is from the Ambulacrum, 
at the end of which there is a narrow continuation 
forming a passage. Passing along this, we have on our 
right Dr. Poynter’s “Old Chapel,’ which was in use 
from 1805 till the present one was opened in 1853. At 
the end of the passage on the same side we come toa 
Gothic doorway leading to a cloister which is the burial- 
place of several Bishops and Presidents. A full descrip- 
tion of it, and of the monuments which line its walls 
and floor, will be found after the description of the 
Church itself.t Let it suffice here to say that with its 
brasses and other monuments, and the vista of the 
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Scholefield Chantry with which it terminates, it makes 
a fitting approach to the Church itself. 

Passing through the chief entrance in the north side 
of the cloister, we find ourselves in the antechapel, 
before the Griffiths Chantry ; and a few yards further on 
we come in sight of the Rood Screen, surmounted by the 
great Rood, which is one of the features of the church 
and which Pugin regarded as one of his best efforts. 


ROOD SCREEN AND ROOD 


The Rood Screen is built of Caen stone, except the 
shafts, capitals, and bases, which are of Balsover stone. . 

The Screen, which is double, is pierced by seven 
arches, seven being the mystical number of perfection. 
In the spandrils between these there are six bas-reliefs 
in quatrefoils surrounded by circles and flower-subjects. 
These carvings represent scenes from the life of Our 
Lady, the Espousals, the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
Nativity, the Presentation of Our Lord and the Corona- 
tion. The moulding over these is filled at intervals by 
eight angels and flower-ornaments. Above is a light 
open parapet of trefoiled lights surmounted by quatrefoils. 

On the screen stands the great Rood, richly carved in 
Riga oak, with the figures of Our Lord, Our Lady and 
St. John in pinewood painted and gilt. At the extremi- 
ties of the rood on the side facing the antechapel are 
the emblems of the four evangelists, on the reverse side 
the four doctors of the Church. Two iron brackets to 
hold lights are attached to the side of the rood. The 
six brass standard candlesticks were added to the screen 
in 1872, The names of the donors were: Very Rev. 
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Robert Coffin, C.SS.R., afterwards Bishop of South- 
wark, Mer. Patterson, then President, afterwards Bishop 
of Emmaus, Rev. William Lloyd, then General Prefect, 
Mr. Edmund Granville Ward, Mr. Everard Green, and 
the Marchioness of Londonderry. 

The Rood loft is approached by a winding staircase. 
The organ thereon was built by Bishop. It was given 
by Dr. William George Ward, at a cost of 4500, for the 
opening of the chapel. 

The organ is in two parts, one at the north and the 
other at the south end of the rood loft, the action being 
mechanical, under the floor. The keyboard is on the 
south side, and contains three rows of keys, great 
organ, choir organ, and swell. The following is the 
specification :— 


Compass of Great Organ CC to g, in alt containing :— 

. Twelfth. 

. Fifteenth. 

. Sesquialtra, III ranks, 

. Trumpet through. 

. Double pedal pipes CCC. 


Compass of Choir Organ CC to g in alt containing :— 


1. Open Diapason, through 
in metal. 

2. Stopped Diapason, Clara- 
bella treble. 

3. Principal. 


CoN OU 


1. Stopped Diapason. 
'2, Dulciana. 
3. Principal. 


4. Fifteenth. 
5. Flute. 
6. Cremona to Tenor C. 


Compass of Swell from Tenor C to g, containing :-— 


. Double Diapason. 
. Open Diapason. 

. Stopped Diapason. 
. Principal. 


Double feeding bellows. 


BO NY 





5. Fifteenth. 

6. Horn. 

7. Hautboy. 

8. Swell to Great. 


Three composition pedals for producing various combinations 
of stops without the aid of the hands or confining the feet. 
Two octaves of double pedal pipes, 16 feet. 
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Two octaves of German pedals, to act on great organ, choir 
organ or pedal pipes separately or combined. 
Coupler swell to choir. 


Beneath the screen are two altars. That on the 
Epistle side, now known as St. Aloysius’s, was originally 
dedicated to SS. Charles Borromeo and Aloysius con- 
jointly. The carved front of the altar is divided into 
five niches each containing an angel. In the window 
looking into the choir are three lights representing a 
half-length figure of St. Paul, with St. Lawrence on his 
right and St. Catherine on his left. This painted glass 
was inserted when the screen was built. Beneath St. 
Paul is a light showing a full length figure of St. 
Aloysius with a small group of boys. This was given 
about the year 1865. 

The altar and the corresponding one on the opposite 
side were consecrated by Bishop Grant before the open- 
ing of the Church. 

In the vaulting of the screen before this altar there 
are six carved bosses, the subjects being—Cross with 
the Five Wounds; Angel with the Cross on a shield; a 
Floriated Cross ; a Flower-Piece ; a Mitred Head ; and 
the letter E entwined with a pallium and surmounted 
by a mitre. 

The screen altar on the Gospel side, originally dedi- 
cated to St. Peter and the Holy Doctors, is now known 
as the altar of the Sacred Heart. The altar is similar 
to that of St. Aloysius, the original painted glass 
showing St. Peter in half-length, with the head of St. 
Stephen on his right and that of St. Agnes on his left, 
while the centre panel is a full length of Our Lord 
showing the Sacred Heart, with adoring angels. 
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The subjects of the bosses in the vaulting are two 
Floriated Crosses, Angel with Cross on a shield, the 
Crossed Keys, the Tiara, and a Mitred Head. 

The remaining two bosses in the centre of the screen 
show a head of Our Lord and the letter M. 

The brass gates were given by Mer. Fenton in 1808, 
to replace those in wrought iron which had previously 
been there. The new gates bear two inscriptions— 
HAC EST DOMUS DEI ET PORTA CGLLT, and SANCTE 
EDMUNDE ORA PRO NOBIS. The intertwined rings of 
St. Edmund appear in the decoration. 


THE CHOIR 


Passing beneath the rood screen we enter the Choir, 
at once the most spacious and most impressive part of 
the Church. The extreme simplicity of the architecture 
justifies the remark that Pugin knew how to make even 
a bare wall look attractive. 

The beauty of the Choir, unrelieved as it is by columns 
or by sculpture, lies in the lofty grace of the outlines, the 
delicate tracery of the slender windows, and the perfect 
harmony of the proportions, all combining to produce 
an impression which more elaborate detail and richer 
adornment might well have lacked. 

The chief feature of the choir, and one which at once 
arrests attention is the great East Window over the altar, 
the personal gift of the founder of the church, Bishop 
Griffiths. 

The chancel, which is eighty feet long and thirty 
feet in width, is divided by the beams of the roof into 
five bays, of which the two at the east end form the 
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sanctuary. Five three-light windows on either side 
correspond in number to the bays. 

Proceeding at once to the sanctuary, it will be noticed 
that the High Altar, like the church itself, depends for its 
beauty on the intrinsic grace of its design rather than 
on richness of material or elaboration of ornament. 
It stands in impressive simplicity, carved in white stone 
relieved only by the marble shafts. of four slender 
pilasters at the ends of the reredos. 

The altar itself is divided by highly decorated stone 
pillars into three equal portions, the front being richly 
carved with bas-reliefs. In the centre is Our Lord 
enthroned, holding the Chalice and Host in His left 
hand, while His right is raised in blessing. Round Him 
are four adoring Seraphim. In the other two panels 
are two of His types, the sacrifices of Abraham and of 
Melchisedech. In that on the Epistle side Melchisedech 
stands, mitred and in priestly vestments, holding bread 
and wine, the background being the symbolical corn 
and grapes. On the Gospel side Abraham is seen, 
about to sacrifice Isaac, while an angel from heaven 
stays his hand and the head of the ram is seen in 
the foliage that composes the background. In the 
corners of these bas-reliefs are twelve small angels with 
censers. 

On the altar is the stone Tabernacle with its brass 
doors ornamented with six bosses of crystal. Above 
this is an open throne for the Blessed Sacrament, the 
pinnacles being angels, and the top being surmounted 
by the pelican feeding her young with her own blood. 
At the back of the throne is a stone crucifix, the cross 
bearing the emblems of the Evangelists. Beneath are 
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Our Lady and St. John. Above, in the vaulting of the 
canopy, is an adoring angel. 

Behind the altar rises the Reredos with its series of 
niches filled with angels, the whole surmounted by an 
impending canopy. 

The difficult task of a detailed description of this 
altar is rendered unnecessary by the accompanying 
illustration. Both altar and reredos were given in 1848 
by the clergy of the London District. It may be noted 
that the stone gradines were a later addition. The 
original ones were of oak, and not fixtures. 

The “Angel” candlesticks now used on the altar were 
given by Mer. Patterson in the early days of his 
Presidency. They replaced those given by Mr. Luck in 
1852, which now stand on the altar of the Shrine. 

In the south wall is a stone piscina decorated with 
an angel at the top and two lions’ heads at the base. 
The use of angels in the stonework of the Church is 
very noticeable. There are nearly forty on or about 
the high altar alone. They appear again in the 
corbels from which the roof-beams spring all round the 
Church. The six corbel-angels in the sanctuary are 
represented as bearing emblems of the Mass. The 
three on the Epistle side carry a sacring bell, a Lavabo 
basin with cloth and the cruets, while those on the 
Gospel side bear a thurible, missal and candlestick. 

The ceiling of the sanctuary, which is divided into 
sixty panels, was painted under Pugin’s personal direction 
by a student, Alfred White, now Canon of Westminster, 
assisted for a time by John Virtue, afterwards Bishop of 
Portsmouth, under circumstances already related. The 
scheme of decoration shows several devices, among them 
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being the monograms of Our Lord, Our Lady and St. 
Edmund, the Cross, St. Peter’s Keys, and others. 


THE EAST WINDOW 


Behind the reredos rises the great East Window with 
its seven lights and wealth of tracery. The glass by 
Hardman & Co. though much admired when it was 
first put up in 1848, is now interesting chiefly as an 
example of painted glass in the early days of the 
revival of the art. 

The centre figure of the upper row is Christ, His right 
hand raised in blessing, His left hand holding a Cross. 

On the right :-— 

i. Our Blessed Lady bearing a lily. 

ii. St. John Baptist with the emblem of the Agnus Dei. 

ili. St. Peter carrying book and key. 


On His left :-— 
i. St. John the Evangelist, holding chalice and 
dragon. 


ii. St. Andrew with Greek cross. 

iii. St. Paul bearing book and sword. 

In the centre of the lower row, St. Edmund with 
pallium and pontifical vestments, the right hand raised 
in benediction, the left holding the archiepiscopal 
cross. 

On His right :— 

i. St. Gregory the Great wearing the tiara and 
chasuble and bearing patriarchal cross and an open 
book. With him a dove. 

ii. St. Bede, erroneously depicted with a crosier, in a 
blue habit and carrying book. 

iii, St, Augustine of Canterbury in mitre and cope 
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and pallium, having the archiepiscopal cross and a 
closed book. 

On: the left :-— 

i. St. Thomas of Canterbury in mass vestments and 
pallium with the archiepiscopal cross; a sword appears 
transversely behind his head. 

il. St. Erkenwald in mitre and cope bearing crosier. 

ili. St. Charles Borromeo in cappa magna, wearing the 
Cardinal’s hat and bearing archiepiscopal cross and 
closed book. 

The saints in the lower part of the window are the 
patrons of the College. St. Edmund is the chief patron, 
and the others are known as “minor patrons.” Of these, 
four—St. Thomas, St. Charles, St. Gregory, and St. 
Augustine—were patrons of the English College at 
Douay, and their feasts were High Mass days there as 
they are still at St. Edmund’s. Of the other two, St. 
Erkenwald was chosen as having been Bishop of London, 
and Venerable Bede as the patron of study.1 


THE SANCTUARY WINDOWS 


The other four windows in the sanctuary represent 
incidents in the life of St. Edmund. Beginning with 
those on the Gospel side we have in the first the 
incidents of his boyhood, in the second scenes from his 
early manhood, while those on the Epistle side deal with 
his pontificate and his last days in exile respectively. 

‘Tt used to be said that there was Benediction for every 
“window saint” and for no other; and the fact that our Lord 
and our Lady, some of the Apostles and all the patrons were in 
the window gave colour to the statement ; but it was never exactly 
true, as there are other Apostles not in the window on whose 
feasts there has always been Benediction, 
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These windows were the gift of the Edmundian 
Association. The first three were erected in 1870 to 
commemorate the centenary of the first settlement at 
Old Hall. The fourth was put in fourteen years later to 
complete the set. 


First Window—The Boyhood of St. Edmund. 


In the first light St. Edmund is seen as a child with his 
mother Mabel attending Divine Officein Abingdon Abbey. 
Mother and son kneel in the foreground, while through 
a light open screen four monks are seen chanting round 
a Lectern on which is a chant-book inscribed REGINA 
CazLI. On the screen are the words LAPIDES PRETIOSI 
OMNES MURI TUI. 

The second light shows the well-known vow of St. 
Edmund. The Saint, as a lad, kneels before the statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, holding up the ring. The statue 
bears a lily. 

In the third light we see the Saint and his brother 
Robert departing for Paris. They appear on the thres- 
hold of their home looking at the hair-shirts, the parting 
gift of their mother; who is seen in the background. 
With them is the companion of their journey. The 
letter E frequently appears in the decorative parts of the 
glass. 

Beneath this window is the beginning of the following 
inscription, which is continued in the two succeeding 
windows : — 

ANNO’ SAL. REP. MD€CCLXIX CELEBRATA FUIT 
CENTENARIA HUJUS COLLEGIIT COMMEMORATIO 
ADSTITIT INSIGNIS .CORONA ANTISTITUM, SACERDO- 
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TUM, ALUMNORUM, DEO O.M. GRATIAS AGENS, PIA 
LATITIA GRATULABUNDA, OMNIA BONA FAUSTA 
FELICIAQUE AUSPICANS. AD PERPETUAM REI MEM- 
ORIAM SOC. STI. EDMUNDI HOC MUNUS. DILECTO 
PATRONO GRATULANTES DICAVERUNT. GAUDET IN 
CCELIS PATRONUS, CLIENTIBUS IDEM SIT THRONUS. 


Second Window—St. Edmund as Teacher. 


In the first light the Saint is seen teaching 
mathematics at Oxford. He stands at a rostrum in a 
cleric’s dress holding compasses, and with four boys 
grouped at his feet. 

The second light shows the vision of Mabel, who 
appears in glory to Edmund, rising from a_half- 
recumbent position. Upon the floor are writing 
materials and a chart bearing mathematical figures. 
Mabel points up to a shield bearing the not uncommon 
medizval device of the Blessed Trinity, three circles 
respectively inscribed PATER, FILIUS, SPIRITUS SANCTUS, 
each joined to a centre circle on which is the word 
DEUS by labels marked EST, yet separated from one 
another by three labels on which is written NON EST, 
which labels in their turn form the outer circle that 
encloses the entire device. It may be noted that in this 
window Mabel, though never canonized, is represented 
with a halo. 

In the last light St. Edmund is preaching the Crusade 
in the midst of a storm, which passes over leaving his 
hearers unharmed. The Saint, in surplice and stole, lifts 
the cross on high as he addresses a congregation of 
knights and others. In the background a flash of 
lightning appears in the stormy sky. 
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Third Window—St. Edmund as Bishop. 


The scene in the first light is St. Edmund unwillingly 
accepting the See of Canterbury. The Bishop of 
Salisbury, Robert de Bingham, in cope and mitre, and 
surrounded by his attendants, exhibits to the Saint the 
Apostolic letters. A scroll lying on a lectern bears the 
words DILIGAM TE DOMINE FORTITUDO MEA. On the 
ground is an open book in which is written HUMILIA 
MIHI IN CONSPECTU DOMINI. 

The second light shows St. Edmund, now arrayed in 
pontifical vestments, giving alms to poor pilgrims. 
With him are two attendants. 

In the third light the Saint is seen going into exile. 
He is seated in an open sailing boat with two sailors, 
who are engaged in navigating the boat, while he is 
reading from a book in which is written PROPTER 
PASSIONEM MORTIS GLORIA ET HONORE CORONAT 
EUM. In the background are cliffs crowned by a 
distant church. 


Fourth Window—The Passing of St. Edmund. 


In the light nearest the Altar, St. Edmund is seen 
dying at Soissy, while monks and attendants throng 
round the couch, and a priest administers the last rites. 
The Saint is wearing what appears to be the Cistercian 
habit, a detail not borne out by history. 

In the furthest light the dead Saint is lying in state, 
robed in his pontifical vestments and wearing the 
pallium. By the bier kneels St. Louis, King of France ; 
at the back is the Abbot of Pontigny and a crowd of 
spectators, 
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In the centre light St. Edmund is seen in glory 
blessing the College, a representation of which is at his 
feet. In a panel below, the Altar of the Shrine, with 
his Reliquary, are represented, both being treated in 
a broad and imaginative style, with less regard to 
accuracy of detail than to the broad fact which so 
intimately connects the relics of St. Edmund with his 
patronage and care for the College. At the bottom of 
the window runs the inscription, SODALITAS SANCTI 
EDMUNDI DONO DEDIT A.D. MDCCCLXXXIV. 

It is to be regretted that this window is not more in 
harmony with the former three executed fifteen years 
earlier by Messrs. Hardman & Co. 


The sanctuary lamps are two silver-plated six-light 
coronas with pendent lamps. One was given by Mr. 
Luck at the opening of the Church, and bears his coat of 
arms enamelled on three shields, with the inscription 
twice repeated, ORATE PRO BONO STATU ALFREDUS 
(sec) LUCKE. The second one was made to match the 
other, and was the gift of Mgr. Patterson in 1871. It 
bears his arms on the three shields, and is inscribed 
ORATE, PROV BONO SEATU JACOBI LAIRD PATTERSON. 

Mgr. Patterson also gave the four large plated 
standard Candelabra with kneeling angels and shields 
bearing the supposed arms of St. Edmund. 

The oak bench for the sacred Ministers is of Gothic 
design, and was made for the opening of the Church. 

The lower part of the Sanctuary is hung with curtains. 
Four sets are now in use, festal, plain, purple and black. 
The best set was given by Mr. Granville Ward for the 


Centenary. 
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High on the walls hang four banners bearing the 
arms of Pope Leo XIII. and Cardinal Vaughan. These 
were first used at the Fourth Provincial Synod of 
Westminster, at which time they bore the arms of 
Pius IX. and Archbishop Manning. 

Both sanctuary and choir are decorated in medieval 
polychrome. This was carried out by Mr. Mark Barraud 
during the year 1872. Round the east window are 
emblems of the Passion and the Blessed Trinity, while 
round the choir are the words BENEDICITE SACERDOTES 
DOMINI DOMINO, BENEDICITE SERVI DOMINO, BENE- 
DICAMUS PATREM ET FILIUM CUM SANCTO SPIRITU. 

On either side of the choir are three rows of carved 
oak stalls, the uppermost having an impending canopy 
running along the whole length. 

There were originally two rows of stalls, and these 
were erected immediately before the opening of the 
church. In 1898 a third row was presented by Mr. 
Granville Ward, to accommodate the increased number of 
students. In order to secure harmony of design, the 
original front stalls were brought forward, and the new 
work placed in the middle. The original stalls were 
executed by Mr. Myers, of London, and cost £1,000. 
The additional row was put together at the College, the 
carving being executed by Mr. Polly, of Coggeshall, 
Essex. The cost was about 4250. 

The finials of all the stalls are carved fleurs-de-lys ; 
but in the carving at the end of each bench there is 
greater variety. The upper rows have the emblems 
of the four Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Mark 
on the Gospel side, St. Luke and St. John on the 
Epistle side. In the lower rows we find angels, men, 
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and grotesque monsters, apparently without special 
significance. 

In the centre of the choir stands the lectern, a massive 
brass eagle given by Mr. Robert Roskell. For many 
years it stood on a wooden pedestal, but in 1898 Mer. 
Fenton presented the handsome brass stand on which it 
now rests. This stand, which is by Hardman, bears the 
figure of St. Edmund with mitre, crozier, pallium, and 
pontifical vestments. The base rests on three lions. 

The six large paintings in the choir were given by 
Mgr. Patterson, who purchased them from a gentleman in 
the north of England. They forma complete set, though 
they represent Saints of different orders. 

On the Gospel side are two dealing with the life of St. 
Bernard, while the third is of an unknown Saint. In the 
first one St. Bernard in lay dress is kneeling at the feet 
of St. Stephen Harding, Abbot of Citeaux. Upon a 
pedestal is an open book containing these words :— 
ELECTE BERNARDE INGREDERE ORDINEM CISTER- 
CIENSEM. In the next picture St. Bernard as Abbot of 
Clairvaux, is kneeling in ecstasy before a vision of the 
Mother of God with her Divine Child. In the back- 
ground the Saint’s veiled crosier is resting against’ the 
wall. The third picture on the Gospel side shows a 
Saint in a white religious habit, wearing over it a 
pallium. He bears a mitre and carries an archi- 
episcopal cross in his left hand, with his right he is 
leading a young boy. It has been suggested that it 
represents St. Antoninus the Dominican Archbishop 
of Florence. 

On the Epistle side one picture represents St. Clare 
bearing the Blessed Sacrament; the second shows a 
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Saint in white religious habit kneeling in ecstasy, her 
head crowned with thorns; while the third shows a 
Saint in the same habit bearing the Infant Jesus on her 
left arm, and carrying a lily in her right hand. 

The windows of the choir contain glass of very different 
epochs, the earliest window having been put up in 1857, 
the latest in 1893, which will account for the divergent 
styles of glass therein to be found. 

It will be most convenient to take them in order, 
beginning on the Epistle side from the screen. 


THE CRIMEAN WINDOW. 


The first window on the right was erected in 1857 in 
memory of three priests connected with St. Edmund’s 
who lost their lives in the Crimean War. Two of them, 
Rev. Denis Sheahan and Rev. Michael Canty, were 
Edmundians; the third, Rev. John Wheble, an Oscotian, 
was a benefactor to St. Edmund’s. 


Rev. Denis Sheahan, born in Cork, Nov., 1823. Student at 
St. Edmund’s, 1841-47. Ordained by Bishop Griffiths, May 22, 
1847. Served successively the missions of St. Albans, Wands- 
worth, and Chatham. Chaplain in the Crimea, 1854. Died May 7, ~ 
1855, in his thirty-second year. 

Rev. Michael Canty, born July 12, 1826. Student at St. 
Edmund’s 1844-50. Ordained by Cardinal Wiseman, Feb. 23, 
1850. Professor at St. Edmund’s 1850-1853. Chaplain during 
the Crimean War. Died at Balaclava Feb. 5, 1855, in his 
twenty-ninth year. 

Rev. John Wheble, student at Oscott (where a similar window 
was erected to his memory) 1834-48. Ordained priest Dec. 18, 
1847. Served the mission at St. George’s, 1848-49. St. Mary’s, 
Chelsea, 1849-54. Went to the Crimea as Military Chaplain, and 
died at Balaclava Nov. 3, 1854. By his will be founded two 
Ecclesiastical Scholarships at St. Edmund’s. 
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The centre light of the window commemorates Father 
Canty ; it shows his patron St. Michael overcoming the 
Dragon. Beneath is a panel representing a scene in 
the Crimea, the priest attending a dying soldier. 

The right-hand light is filled with the figure of Father 
John Wheble’s patron, St. John Chrysostom, who is 
shown vested in a blue chasuble and apparelled alb. He 
is wearing the pallium, but is without a mitre. In his 
left hand he carries a book, the right is raised in the act 
of blessing. Above his head is an angel with a scroll: 
EUGE SERVE BONE ET FIDELIS. The panel beneath 
shows us Father Wheble exhorting soldiers before 
battle. 

The left-hand light being in memory of Father Denis 
Sheehan, represents St. Denis, Bishop and Martyr, vested 
in red chasuble with mitre and crosier. As is usual in 
pictures of this Saint, he is shown carrying his emblem— 
his own head—in his hands. An angel above bears a 
scroll which continues the quotation from the opposite 
light—INTRA IN GAUDIUM DOMINI TUI. 

Below is seen the death-bed of Father Sheahan, who, 
attended by a soldier, lies dying in his tent. At the 
bottom of the window is the following inscription in two 
lines :— | 

IN MEMORIAM DOMINI JOHANNIS WHEBLE DOMINI 
MICHAELIS CANTY DOMINI DIONYSII SHEAHAN QUI 
POST MULTOS LABORES IN CHERSONESO PERPESSOS 
VITAM CHRISTO DEDERUNT. 

In the uppermost light of the window is the coat of 
arms then believed to be those of St. Edmund. 

A list of subscribers to this window will be found in 


Appendix B. 
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THE WARD WINDOW. 


The next window was erected in 1883 to the memory 
of Dr. William George Ward by his children. 


William George Ward was the eldest son of William Ward, 
M.P. for the City of London, and a famous cricketer and owner 
of Lord’s Ground. Born in London in 1812. Educated at Win- 
chester and Christ Church College, Oxford, elected a Fellow of 
Balliol, and took Orders in the Anglican Church. In consequence 
of his “advanced” views, and his book, The Ideal of a Christian 
Church, he was condemned by Convocation and his degree taken 
away in 1845. The same year he married Frances Mary, third 
daughter of Rev. W. Wingfield, Prebendary of Worcester. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward were received into the Catholic Church 
in September, 1845, and came to live at Old Hall, where Pugin 
designed a small house for them—now St. Hugh’s Preparatory 
School. Mr. Ward received the degree of Ph.D. from Rome 
shortly afterwards, and for some years taught Theology and 
Scripture at the College. In 1871 he went to reside in the Isle 
of Wight. He died at Hampstead, July 6, 1882. Oil painting 
in Exhibition Room, bust in Library. 


In the centre light is King David, crowned and in 
royal robes, playing upon the harp. 

In the right light St. Peter with keys and book. 

In the left light St. Paul with book and sword. 

Dr. Ward had a special devotion to King David and 
to St. Paul as the Penitents of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and his unwearied defence of the rights of the 
Holy See renders the figure of St. Peter appropriate. 
The representation of the two Apostles is rendered still 
more fitting by the fact that Dr. Ward died on the 
Octave-day of their feast. In the panel below, Dr. 
Ward is shown in his academic robes kneeling at 
a prie-dieuw before a crucifix. This portrait is in- 
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teresting as being one of the best likenesses of him 
that exists. It recalls the fact that Dr. Ward, when 
a professor at the College, used to occupy a prie-dieu 
in the Choir just beneath this window. In the upper 
lights are two angels with scrolls inscribed, BEATI 
MORTUI QUI IN DOMINO MORIUNTUR. OPERA ENIM 
ILLORUM SEQUUNTUR ILLOS. Above are the family 
arms. The monogram W appears in the decoration. 
Beneath is the inscription, ORATE PRO ANIMA 
GUGLIELMI GEORGII WARD PH.D. K.C.S.G OLIM PRO- 
FESSORIS ET EGREGII BENEFACTORIS HUJUS COL- 
EBCIRVOBITE DIE Vi SULIT A.D. MDCCCLXXXII. 


THE PRESIDENTS’ WINDOW. 


The last window on the Epistle side was put up in 
1861 as a memorial to the Very Rev. John Rolfe, 
President 1838-40, and the Very Rev. Edward Cox, 
D.D., President 1840-51, the last named being President 
during the greater part of the building of the Church. 


John Rolfe, seventh President of St. Edmund’s, was born in 
1784, and educated at Sedgley Park. After a brief career in the 
world, he came to St. Edmund’s to study for the priesthood in 
1807. He was ordained with Dr. Griffiths in 1814, and remained 
for a time as Master. On the resignation of Rev. Joseph Kimbell 
in 1817, he acted for some months as pro-President. After Dr. 
Griffiths became President he went on the mission at Moorfields, 
first as curate, then as rector. He became President at St. 
Edmund’s in 1838, but resigned in 1840 and returned to Moor- 
fields, where he remained till his death. He died at Monmouth, 
June 28, 1851, aged 67. 


Edward Cox, D.D., eighth President of St. Edmund’s, was 
born at Dunstable in 1806. Student at St. Edmund’s 1822-28, 
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He finished his course in Rome, where he took his degree in 
Divinity. For some years he worked on the mission. Vice- 
President of St. Edmund’s 1838-40, President 1840-51. While 
at the College he published several translations from the German, 
including Déllinger’s Church History. During his Presidency he 
superintended the building of the church, which was not finished 
when, shortly after the restoration of the Hierarchy, he left 
St. Edmund’s to become Canon and Vicar-General of the new 
diocese of Southwark. He died at Southampton November 9, 
1856, aged 50. Oil painting in Refectory. Another smaller one 
in Exhibition Room, given by Mr. Peter Paul Pugin. 


In the centre light of the window the pastoral nature 
of the teaching office is shown by the figure of the Good 
Shepherd carrying a lamb on his shoulders, and a shep- 
herd’s crook in his hand, while other lambs are at his 
feet: 

In the right light, St. Edward the Confessor stands 
crowned and wearing a crimson mantle over the royal 
dalmatic. In his gloved hands he bears a sceptre and 
a ring. At his feet kneels a small conventional figure 
in violet chasuble to represent Dr. Cox. The inscription 
runs, ORATE PRO ANIMA EDWARDI COX RECTORIS 
HUJUS COLLEGII 1840-1851. 

In the left light is St. John the Evangelist, patron 
of the Rev. John Rolfe, who is represented by the small 
conventional figure of a priest in a yellow chasuble 
kneeling at the feet of the Apostle, who bears the 
chalice and dragon. Beneath is this inscription, ORATE 
PRO ANIMA JOHANNIS ROLFE RECTORIS HUJUS COL- 
LEGII 1838-1840. 

Above are the incorrect arms of St. Edmund. 

A list of the subscribers to this window will be 
found in Appendix B, 
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THE ENGLISH MARTYRS’ WINDOW. 


Passing to the other side of the choir, we come to 
the window of the English Martyrs, erected by the 
Edmundian Association in 1887 to commemorate the 
beatification of fifty-four English Martyrs, of whom 
twenty were alusmnz of Douay. 

The window represents Our Lord in glory, sur- 
rounded by His Mother and many Saints, while the 
Seati stand or kneel in the foreground. 

In the centre light Our Lord, crowned and wearing 
royal robes, raises His hand in blessing. Before Him 
are the four Evangelists. St. John bears an open 
book, in which is written, IN HOC APPARUIT CHARITAS 
DEI ERGA NOS QUONIAM FILIUM .. . MISIT DEUS IN 
MUNDUM (1 John iv: 9). Below are the Martyrs who 
were secular priests. Each is indicated by a name on 
his halo. Blessed John Fisher occupies a prominent 
position, B. Thomas More and B. Margaret Plantagenet 
kneeling before him. Behind are B. Thomas Ford, 
B. Ralph Sherwin, B. John Nelson, B. John Larke 
(Rector of Chelsea), B. Cuthbert Mayne (Proto-martyr 
of Douay), B. John Shert, B. Everard Hanse (Proto- 
martyr of Rheims), B. James Thompson, B. Edward 
Powel, B. Thomas Abel, B. Richard Fetherston, B. 
John Haile (Vicar of Isleworth), B. John Payne, B. 
Thomas Plumtree, B. William Fylby, B. Luke Kirkby, 
B. Laurence Richardson, B. Thomas Woodhouse, B. 
Richard Thirkeld, B. Robert Johnson, and B. William 
Lacy. 

In the right light Our Lady is seated facing Our 
Lord. Below her are St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. Stephen, 
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St. Mary Magdalen, St. Gregory the Great, St. Augustine 
of Canterbury, St. George, St. Alban, St. Ethelbert, St. 
Cuthbert, and St. Catherine. In the lower part of the 
window are several of the Carthusians, together with 
the martyrs belonging to other religious orders. The 
Carthusians include B. John Houghton (Prior of the 
London Charterhouse), B. Augustine Webster (Prior 
of Axholme), B. Robert Laurence (Prior of Beauvale), 
B. Humphrey Middlemore, B. William Exmew, and 
B. Sebastian Newdigate (once the friend of Henry VIII), 
B. James Walworth, with his fellow-martyr B. John 
Rochester, and B. William Greenwood. The Jesuit 
martyrs are B. Edmund Campion, B. Alexander 
Briant, and B. Thomas Cottam, who is_ usually 
reckoned a Jesuit martyr, though he was dismissed 
from the Society on the ground of ill-health. B. 
John Forest represents the Franciscans, B. Richard 
Reynolds the Brigettines, and B. John Stone the 
Augustinians. 

In the left light St. John Baptist facing our Lord 
occupies the highest place. Below him are St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, St. James, St. Lawrence, St. Jerome, a nameless 
Bishop, St. Hilda, St. Mildred, St. Bertha, and two 
female Saints who are not identified. In the lower 
part of the light are the Carthusians who were starved 
in prison, and the lay martyrs. Eight of the former 
are represented: B. Richard Bere, B. Thomas Green, 
B. Thomas Scryven, B. Thomas Johnson, B. John 
Davy, B. Robert Salt, B. Thomas Redyng, and 
B. Walter Pierson, the ninth, B. William Greenwood 
being on the opposite side of the window. The Lay- 
men are four in number, B. German Gardiner, one 
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of Henry VIII.’s victims, B. John Felton, who pub- 
lished the Bull of Excommunication against Elizabeth, 
B. John Story, and B. Thomas. Sherwood, a layman 
who was apprehended before he could carry out his 
intention of going to Douay. Three of the fifty-four 
Beati, B. William Horne, a Carthusian, B. Richard 
Kirkman, and B. William Hart, do not appear in the 
window. 

In the tracery above there are half-figures of Abel and 
Zacharias, the first and last martyrs of the Old Testa- 
ment mentioned by our Lord, St. Luke xi. 51. Two 
angels bear scrolls, TE MARTYRUM CANDIDATUS LAUDAT 
EXERCITUS. 

This window is by Messrs. Lavers and Westlake. 


THE FOUNDERS’ WINDOW. 


This window was erected by subscription to com- 
memorate the Centenary of the College in 1893. It 
represents the patron saints of Bishops Douglass, 
Stapleton, and Poynter, justly regarded as co-founders 
of the College. 

The centre panel, in memory of Bishop Douglass, 
Vicar-Apostolic of the London District, shows his patron, 
St. John of Beverley, in pontifical vestments, with 
pallium and archiepiscopal cross. Beneath is a panel 
representing Bishop Douglass giving Holy Communion 
to the four theological students with whom he inaugu- 
rated the College on St. Edmund’s Day, November 16, 
1793. On either side there is an angel bearing a scroll, 
one is inscribed DEUS MISEREATUR NOSTRI, the other 
LAUDATE DOMINUM OMNES GENTES, which were the 
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psalms sung at the Benediction after the Mass on that 
occasion. 


John Douglass was born at Yarm, Yorkshire, of an old 
Catholic family. Educated at Douay. Taught Philosophy at 
Valladolid 1768-73, when he returned to England. He was on 
the mission at York when appointed Vicar-Apostolic of the 
London District in 1790. During the years that followed he took 
a leading part in receiving the English Collegians and Religious 
Communities who had to leave France on account of the Revolu- 
tion, and also providing for the large number of French priests 
and bishops who came to England from the same cause. The 
foundation of St. Edmund’s College was due to his initiative. He 
consecrated Dr. Poynter as Coadjutor in 1803. Died in London 
May 8, 1812. Oil painting in Parlour. Bust by Turnerelli in 
Library. 


The right-hand light is devoted to Bishop Stapleton, 
the first President, and shows his patron, St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen, wearing the Greek form of pallium. He 
bears an open ‘book in which is inscribed MIREMINI 
NIMIAM CARITATEM DEI. At his feet Dr. Stapleton is 
represented kneeling in mitre and violet cope. 


Gregory Stapleton, first President of St. Edmund’s, was the 
seventh son of Nicholas Stapleton, of Carlton, Yorkshire, and 
was born in 1748. Educated at the English College, Douay. 
Procurator there 1772-84. President of English College, 
St. Omer, 1787, Imprisoned in France, with the other Collegians, 
1793-95. President of St. Edmund’s College, 1795-1801. 
Consecrated Bishop and Vicar-Apostolic of Midland District, 
1801. . Died suddenly at St. Omer, May 23, 1802. Oil painting 
in Exhibition Room. Silhouette in Museum. 


The light on the left commemorates Bishop Poynter, 
last Prefect of Studies at Douay and first Vice-President 
at St. Edmund’s. His patron, St. William of York, is 
shown in mitre and cope, with book in his left hand. 
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Beneath is the figure of Dr. Poynter in mitre and 
red cope. 

In the upper lights the commemorative character of 
the window is recalled by the centenary dates, 1793-1 893. 
Beneath is the inscription: FESTO DIE ANNIVERSARIO 
DOMUS NOSTRA DENUO INSTITUT IN SEMINARIUM 
EVECTA SACERDOTII, DIVO EDMUNDO DEDICATA 
ANNIS CENTUM EXPLETIS CONDITORUM IMAGINES NE 
UNQUAM OBSCURETUR MEMORIA FILII DEVOTISSIMI 
CONSECRAMUS A.S. 1893. 

For a short account of Bishop Poynter see page 135. 


THE DOUAY WINDOW. 


This, the last window in the Choir, was given by the 
Edmundian Association on the same occasion, the 
Centenary of 1893. The window represents the Patrons 
of Douay College and Minor Patrons of St. Edmund’s, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, St. Gregory the Great, and 
St. Charles Borromeo. 

St. Thomas appears in the centre light in white 
pontifical vestments, with the pallium and archiepiscopal 
cross. The chasuble is copied from St. Thomas’s 
vestment now preserved at Sens. Below is a represen- 
tation of Cardinal Allen sending missionaries into 
England. Here there is no attempt at portraiture, the 
Cardinal being represented as a young and beardless 
man. 

In the right-hand light St. Gregory, wearing the 
tiara and vested in a golden cope over his habit, is 
shown with two Anglo-Saxon children slaves in chains. 
He carries the patriarchal cross. Beneath is a view of 
the College at Douay, copied from the Haydock drawing 
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in the College Museum, with a scroll inscribed COLL. 
ANGLORUM, DUACI. 

The left-hand light shows St. Charles in cappa 
magna, with his Cardinal’s hat at his feet. In his hand 
a closed book, while round his neck is a rope, probably 
in allusion to his penitential procession’ through the 
streets of Milan. In the lower portion of the light is a 
view of the College and Chapel, with the words COLL. 
STI. EDMUNDI, OLD HALL. In the upper part of the 
window are the armorial bearings of Douay College 
and of Cardinal Allen. 

Underneath all is the inscription: ALUMNOS DUACEN- 
SES DEI IPSIUS DUCIS PROVIDENTIA AC BENIGNITATE, 
AS. MDCCXCIM DIEOXVI™+-KALs DBE) BUC “OUASE AN 
MONTEM SANCTIFICATIONIS SUA INDUCTOS, STI. 
EDMUNDI SOCIETAS, LUCEM ANNIVERSARIAM PIE 
AGENS CENTESIMAM, SIC ILLUSTRARE VOLUIT. 

It may be noted that the roof of the choir is not 
panelled like that of the sanctuary. The church 
undoubtedly gains in loftiness by this arrangement as 
well as in a certain sense of mystery due to the effect 
of the great beams crossing one another in the dimness 
of the high-pitched roof. The corbels in the Choir all 
represent angels with musical instruments. 

The floor was laid with tiles by Minton, at the 
expense of Mgr. Fenton, in 1898, to replace the original 
flooring of plain red and grey tiles. The design consists 
of ten panels in a framework of stone known as Hopton 
Wood. In the centre of the panels are specially 
designed tiles giving the arms of St. Edmund, with 
mitre, archiepiscopal cross and crozier, alternated with 
those of the English College at Douay, accompanied by 
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St. Edmund’s three rings; among these heraldic tiles 
conventional flower subjects are interposed. 


THE ANTECHAPEL 


Leaving the choir we return to the broad, open space 
of the antechapel with its transepts. That on the south 
contains the Griffiths Chantry and the great doors of the 
Church. The north transept is occupied by the outer 
part of the Lady Chapel with the altar of the Shrine 
and the approach to the sacristies. 

The chief feature of the antechapel, apart from the 
rood screen, is the set of Stations of the Cross given 
by Mgr. Fenton in 1898, at a cost of four hundred 
guineas. They are painted on mahogany panels framed 
in a setting of alabaster, and occupy the whole of the 
south wall. They replace the set originally given to the 
church by Cardinal Vaughan when he was Vice-President, 
and which are now in use in the church at Ilford. These 
stations, which are from the studios of Messrs. Lavers 
and Westlake, have the merit of being unique. The 
oblong shape of the panels set perpendicularly has 
necessitated in some cases an unusual treatment of the 
subjects. This is especially the case in the eleventh 
station, the Nailing of Christ to the Cross. Throughout 
all the stations the figure of Our Lord derives special 
prominence from being clad in white. Many of the 
faces are of striking beauty, and each painting will repay 
careful study. 

Beneath the stations the space is occupied by an oak 
seat with panelled back, which runs the whole length of 
the west end. The carved oak benches were given, in 
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1884, for the use of the St. Hugh’s boys, by Mgr. Ward, 
then Prefect. 
On the opposite side of the antechapel at each end of 
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SECOND STATION OF THE CROSS. 











the rood screen stands a statue on a stone pedestal re- 
lieved by marble pilasters. That on the Epistle side is 
a marble statue of the Sacred Heart given by the Rev. 
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Edward Watson, M.A., in 1891. The stone statue of 
St. Joseph on the Gospel side was given by Mrs. Thomp- 
son in 1872. The pedestal of the latter was erected at 
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FOURTH STATION OF THE CROSS. 


the expense of the Edmundian Association when the 
statue was removed from its former position over a 
temporary altar at the back of the Griffiths tomb. 
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The antechapel, like the choir, was re-tiled throughout 
in 1898 by Minton and Co., at the expense of Mgr. 
Fenton. The treatment adopted for this part of the 
church was a diaper pattern of diamond shaped panels 
in red, framed in bands of white Hopton wood stone. 
In the centre of each panel the letter E is shown. The 
memory of the donor is preserved by four corner tiles 
bearing the initials P. F. and the Star of Malta 
surmounted by a prelate’s hat. 

On the Epistle side of the antechapel, before the 
altar of S. Aloysius, is the tomb of Bishop Weathers, 
covered with specially designed tiles. In the centre isa 
panel bearing the initials G. W. surmounted by a mitre 
with a crozier and cross. Round the stone edging of the 
tomb is carved the inscription, written by Mr. Edward 
Green, F.S.A., Rouge Dragon: ORA PRO ANIMA GULIELMI 
WEATHERS EPISCOPI AMYCLANI QUI EXIMIAE ERGA 
DEUM HOMINESQUE CHARITATIS NOBIS IN EXEM- 
PLUM DATUS A SPE LONGA ET-DESIDERIO AD EPSA 
IMMORTALITATIS PRAEMIA DIE 4 MARTII 1895 AETAT 
80 SINE DOLORE LAETUS TRANSIVIT. 


William Weathers, ninth President of St. Edmund's, was born 
in 1814, his parents being Welsh Protestants. After the death of 
his father, his mother and all her children were received into the 
Church, and in 1828 he came to St. Edmund’s to study for the 
Church. He left in 1868, having in the meantime filled almost 
every post in the College. He was Vice-President 1843-51, and 
President 1851-68,—a longer period than any of his predecessors 
or successors. He was thus President when the Church was 
opened. He assisted at the Vatican Council as Theologian to the 
English Bishops. The first and only Rector of St. Thomas's 
Seminary, Hammersmith (1869-93). Consecrated Bishop of 
Amycla in 1872 at the same time that Cardinal Vaughan was 
consecrated Bishop of Salford, and he was Auxiliary to Cardinal 
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Manning 1872-92. The last two years of his life were spent in 
retirement at Nazareth House, Isleworth, where he died on 
March 4, 1895. 


On the wall over the door in the south transept is a 
large oil painting given to the College in 1820 by the 
Rev. John Jones. It was erroneously described in the 
College records as a painting of St. Didacus. Asa 
matter of fact it is a copy of a picture at the Greek 
Monastery of Grotta Ferrata, near Rome, representing 
the cure of a possessed boy by SS. Nilus and Blaise by 
means of the oil from a lamp burning before the altar 
ofthe Blessed Virgin. The original is by Domenichino. 
There is another copy at Ushaw. 

Over the Sacristy door hangs another painting, repre- 
senting Our Lady with the Holy Child accompanied by 
SS. Ambrose and Charles Borromeo, the patron Saints 
of Milan. 

The antechapel is lighted by four large windows in 
the west wall and a rose window in the south transept. 


THE ROSE WINDOW. 


The rose window was given by Mr. James Britten, 
K.S.G., in 1899. The subject is “Regina Angelorum.” 
In the centre is Our Lady with the Divine Infant, the 
Holy Ghost descending from above. Round the window 
are angels with musical instruments. In the smaller 
lights we find Our Lady’s initial crowned, roses and 
lilies. 

THE WEST WINDOWS. 


The four windows in the west end are in memory of 
four of the Presidents who have ruled the College since 
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the opening of the Church, the two centre ones, which are 
larger than the others, being devoted to Bishop Weathers 
(1851-68) and Dr. Rymer (1868-70); that in the 
south transept to Canon Akers (1880-82); and the 
remaining one in the north transept to Mgr. Fenton 
(1882-87). 


THE WEATHERS WINDOW. 


The Weathers Window, which is opposite the Bishop’s 
tomb, was erected by public subscription after his death 
in 1897, the glass being by Messrs. Lavers and Westlake. 

In the upper part of the window are three patrons of 
Theology—St. Leo the Great, St. Bede, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. St. Leo, vested in pontifical robes and wearing 
the tiara, occupies the centre light. Below the figure is 
seen the Vision of Attila, who beholds the Apostles 
appearing to him. In the right light St. Bede stands 
with pen and book. Below is the scene representing 
the Saint dictating his translation of St. John, on his 
deathbed. In the left light St. Thomas Aquinas is 
shown with his emblem, the sun, on his breast. He is 
carrying the Swmma. Beneath he appears kneeling at 
the crucifix on the occasion when Our Lord spoke to 
him the words “ Bene scripsisti de me, Thoma.” 

In the tracery above are five angels bearing scrolls on 
which are written the first five gifts of the Holy Ghost— 
SAPIENTIA, INTELLECTUS, CONSILIUM, FORTITUDO, and 
SCIENTIA. The remaining two, PIETAS and TIMOR 
DOMINI, appear on the scrolls borne by the Angels in the 
centre tracery of the window. 

In the lower part we see the patron saints of Bishop 
Weathers, St. Edmund, St. William of York, and St. 
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Thomas of Canterbury. All three saints are clad in 
pontifical mass-vestments and wear the pallium. St. 
Edmund, in the centre, bears a figure of Our Lady and 
has his arms embroidered on the apparel of his alb. 
St. William, on the right, carries his archiepiscopal cross 
while, on the left, St. Thomas has the sword of his 
martyrdom. He also has the apparel ornamented with 
his arms. Beneath the figure of St. Edmund the initials 
of Dr. Weathers are seen surmounted by a mitre and 
crosier. On the right he is shown lecturing in the 
schools; on the left he is ordaining a priest. Below all 
is the inscription: —-ORATE PRO ANIMA GULIELMI 
WEATHERS QUI IN HOC COLLEGIO ALUMNI PRO- 
FESSORIS PRAESIDIS MUNERA ADIMPLEVIT MOX IN 
SEMINARIO S. THOMAE CLERUM JUNIOREM SEDULO 
FORMAVITET TANDEM AD EPISCOPATUM PROVECTUS 
AGNOMINE AMYCLANO CARDINALEM MANNING 
ARCHIEP. WESTMON. IN SACRIS ADMINISTRANDIS 
DEVOTISSIME ADJUVIT UT IN LOCO UBI VITAM 
PUERILEM NECNON SACERDOTALEM SUMMA AEDI- 
FICATIONE DEDIT MEMORIA EJUS CONSERVARETUR 
HANC FENESTRAM FIERI FECERUNT AMICI ATQUE 
DISCIPULI OBIIT DIE MARTIL A. S. MDCCCXCV AETAT 
LXXX. 
THE RYMER WINDOW. 


This window was given by Rev. Frederick Rymer, 
D.D., in the year 1900. The subjects shown are the 
patron-saints of the donor with three incidents from 
his life. 

Our Lord is in the upper part of the centre light, 
bearing Chalice and Host. On the right St. Joseph 
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with the Lily. On the left St. Francis of Sales in 
cassock, rochet, and mozetta, with pen and clasped 
book. Below these figures are two angels with censers 
and an inscription, DELICIZ MEA ESSE CUM FILIIS 
HOMINUM. 

In the lower part of the window we have Our Lady 
with the Divine Infant in the centre light, having on the 
right St. Agnes with the lamb and martyr’s palm, on 
the left St. Aloysius with crucifix and lily. 

At the bottom of the window are the three scenes 
from Dr. Rymer’s life. His first communion on the 
right, in which he kneels as a boy accompanied by his 
guardian angel to receive communion from a priest 
vested in white mass-vestments. Beneath are the words 
CORPUS DOMINI NOSTRI. His ordination is shown on 
the left, wherein he is represented as kneeling before 
Bishop Wiseman, who imposes hands on him, the 
guardian angel being still with him. The scroll below 
bears the words ACCIPE POTESTATEM. In the centre 
is depicted the High Mass of Thanksgiving at the 
Centenary of the first settlement at Old Hall Green, 1869. 
The Elevation of the Host is shown, the figures in the 
foreground representing Canons Crookall, Rymer, Last, 
and Doyle. It may be noted that the missal is on the 
wrong side of the Altar. Below is a picture of the 
College with the words TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 
CENTENARIUM 1869. 


THE AKERS WINDOW. 


This window, in the west wall of the south transept, 
was erected to the memory of Canon Akers, after his 
death in 1899, by Rev. Edwin Burton. 
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The Very Rev. George Akers, twelfth President of St. 
Edmund’s, born 1837. Educated at St. Peter’s College, Radley, 
Sewell College, and Oriel College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. 
in 1860, M.A. 1862. Took orders in the Church of England. 
Received into the Catholic Church 1868. Studied Theology in 
Rome. Ordained priest by Cardinal Manning, 1870. Founded 
the Mission at Homerton in 1873. Vice-President of St. 
Edmund’s and Prefect of Studies, 1877. President 1880-82. 
Founded the Mission at Hampton Wick, 1882. Canon of West- 
minster, 1889. Rector of SS. Mary and Michael, Commercial 
Road, E., 1896. Died August 14, 1899. 


In the centre light is the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, on the vigil of which feast Canon Akers died. 
On the right is his patron Saint St. George, on the left 
St. Andrew, the patron of Scotland. In the upper part 
of the window there are angels with censers. Beneath 
is a profile portrait of Canon Akers kneeling in his 
capitular dress, with his coat of arms and motto JE VIVE 
EN ESPERANCE. This portrait is an excellent likeness. 
On one side is an angel vested as a deacon bearing a 
chalice and paten; on the opposite another angel, 
similarly vested, bears a missal and stole. Below is the 
inscription, ORATE PRO ANIMA GEORGII CANONICI 
AKERS HUJUS COLLEGII PRASIDIS 1880-1882 OBIIT 
1899 R.I.P. 


THE FENTON WINDOW. 


This window, which was the last to be filled with 
painted glass, was Mgr. Fenton’s Jubilee gift to the 
Church. 

The window represents the patron saints of the donor. 
In the centre is St. Patrick, his name-saint. Beneath is 
a figure of the donor himself. On the right is St. John 

if 
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the Baptist, patron of the Order of the Knights of Malta, 
of which Mgr. Fenton is chaplain. Below this we see 
St. John the Baptist’s head given to the daughter of 
Herodias. On the left are St. Joseph and St. Augustine. 
Below is the Flight into Egypt. 

The canopy-work is early Perpendicular, somewhat 
after the style of Wykeham’s work. 


THE SMALLER WINDOWS. 


Over the arch of the Lady Chapel is a small window 
representing Our Lady in type and prophecy. This 
window, likewise the gift of Mgr. Fenton, was erected 
in 1903. 

At the bottom is the temptation of Eve, whose demi- 
figure is on one side of the window—Adam being on 
the other side, and the serpent in the middle. Above 
these are busts of Moses, who holds the “burning bush,” 
and Isaias with the tree of Jesse. In the centre is the 
legend “ Mater piissima” under the letter M crowned. 
Over this is the bust of Solomon with the legend 
“Pulchra es.” In the subordinate pieces of tracery 
there are emblems of Our Lady named in the Litany. 
The whole is surmounted by two angels carrying the 
“lily-holding vase,” the great emblem of Mary. 

The two small round windows, one in the west wall 
and the other in the north transept, were filled with 
stained glass of conventional designs in the year 1900 
at the expense of the Edmundian Association. 

The ceilings of the transepts are painted in a style 
similar to that of the Sanctuary. This work was carried 
out by the same students and under the same circum- 
stances. In the north transept there is a painted 
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inscription, LAUDATE EUM OMNES ANGELI EJUS; 
LAUDATE EUM OMNES VIRTUTES EJUS. 


THE LADY CHAPEL 


This Chapel, which was not a part of the original 
church, was built in 1861, chiefly through the generosity 
of three brothers, Revv. Thomas, John, and Francis 
Luck, who had just completed their course at the 
College, and their father, Mr. Alfred Luck. Of these 
brothers John became Bishop of Auckland, New 
Zealand (died 1896) ; Thomas is now Vicar-General 
of Portsmouth, and Domestic Prelate ad zmstar of Pope 
Leo XIII.; while Francis, afterwards a Benedictine, 
worked for many years in his brother’s diocese, where 
he died in 1899. Another benefactor of this Chapel was 
Canon Tilbury, of Rio di Janeiro, who in 1859 gave a 
hundred pounds. The names of those who defrayed 
the balance of the cost will be found in Appendix B. 

The Lady Chapel really includes all within the light 
stone screen in front of the Shrine, this screen being 
part of the work carried out in 1861, and bearing Our 
Lady’s emblems of lilies. Since the erection of the 
Shrine Altar in 1873, this space, however, has been 
generally looked on as forming a Chapel of the Shrine, 
though it would be more correct to say that the Shrine 
and its Altar are both situate in the Lady Chapel. 

The designs for the work were prepared by Mr. 
Edward Welby Pugin. It was built at the corner 
between the north transept and the chancel where the 
original drawings show the spire ; and he accordingly 
built the new Lady Chapel with thick walls and 
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buttresses, so that it might be strong enough to carry 
a tower above it at some future date. At the same 
time he was anxious to counteract the impression of 
thinness which is impressed on the mind by the walls 
of the church, and in this respect he had some success. 
The solid groined roof is supported by eight pillars with 
marble shafts and stone bases and capitals. From these 
spring the arches of the massive vaulting, which is 
adorned with carvings relating to Our Lady. In one 
place she is shown crowned and enthroned with her 
Child on her knees. In another the Annunciation is 
displayed while in the centre there is a crown-bearing 
angel. Angels also appear in the groining and over 
the windows. 

The altar-piece is a stone carving surrounded by an 
arch. The subject is the Holy Family attended by St. 
John Baptist and an angel. A lamb is seen approach- 
ing the Blessed Virgin. In the moulding of the arch 
six small angels alternate with lilies. The whole is 
surmounted by another angel bearing a crown. Three 
more angels, two carrying crowns support the resting- 
place for the crucifix. 

The Tabernacle is of alabaster with a brass door on 
which is shown the Pelican. Angels and passion-flowers 
appear in the decoration of the tabernacle. The 
gradines are topped with white marble, while over them 
is the inscription in stone letters against a dark blue 
eround, SANCTA MARIA ORA PRO NOBIS. 

The front of the Altar, decorated with three marble 
pilasters, shows bas-reliefs representing the Adoration of 
the Magi and the Flight into Egypt. 

In the south wall there is a carved piscina, with lions’ 
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heads similar to that in the Griffiths Chantry. In the 
same wall there are two circular bas-reliefs of somewhat 
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unusual character, representing the Church and the 
Synagogue. That nearest the Altar shows a female 
figure crowned and enthroned, bearing in her right hand 
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a Cross, in her left the Blessed Sacrament. This figure 
symbolizes the New Dispensation. The Old Law is 
represented in the other medallion as a mourning figure 
seated on the ruins of the Temple and clasping the 
Tables of the Law. 

The altar furniture of white metal, silver-plated, was 
the gift of Mrs. Thompson, for nearly forty years house- 
keeper in Dr. Ward’s family. It includes crucifix, four 
candlesticks, two vases, two low-mass candlesticks, and 
bell, together with a lamp and six-light corona on which 
is engraved the coat-of-arms formerly believed to be 
those of St. Edmund, and the inscription ORATE PRO 
BONO STATU FRANCISC/Z THOMPSON. Mrs. Thompson 
died in 1887. 

The windows in the inner part of the chapel were 
filled with painted glass, the gift of Mr. Edwin Burton, 
now Vice-President, on the occasion of the Centenary in 
1893. That to the east represents Our Blessed Lady 
with St. Edmund, St. Sebastian, and two angels. In 
the lower lights are two types of her perpetual virginity 
and her power with God. In one light Moses is seen 
kneeling before the Burning Bush ; in the other Queen 
Esther pleads the cause of her people before King 
Ahasuerus. In the second window the upper light 
shows St. Joseph with St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Theresa. with angels. In the lights below we have 
Joseph and his brethren in Egypt, and Joseph of 
Arimathea demanding from Pilate the body of Jesus. 
Beneath is a scroll, PETIIT CORPUS IESU. The Saints 
shown are patrons of the donor. These windows are 
by Messrs. Lavers and Westlake. 

On the north side of the Altar is the tomb of Rey. 
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Robert Butler, D.D. (1836-1902), covered by a slab of 
Belgian granite, with a brass representing a priest in 
mass vestments. Beneath the figure is the inscription, 
ROBERTUS BUTLER, S.T.D., SANCTE VIXIT OBIIT SANCTE 
INTER SANCTOS NUMERETUR. This brass was given 
by a few of Father Butler’s most intimate friends, at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Willis, immediately after his death. 


Rev. Robert Butler, D.D., born in 1836. Educated at St. 
Edmund's College, 1850-58. Sacristan at the opening of the 
church, 1853. Ordained at Rome, 1869. Joined the Congre- 
gation of Oblates of St. Charles and was the life-long friend 
of Cardinal Manning. Superior of the Congregation 1872-73. 
Rector of St. Charles’s College, 1878-1902. Died, at St. Charles’s 
College, November 1, 1902. 


Against the south wall stands the Reliquary, presented 
by Mr. Alfred Blount in 1902. This reliquary, designed 
and executed by Hardman and Powell, consists of two 
parts, a Triptych with folding doors, which are them- 
selves receptacles for relics, and a feretrum or ark which 
can be carried in procession. Both triptych and ark 
are executed in oak with brass fittings, and are lined 
with ruby velvet. The triptych contains the more 
important small relics while the feretrum serves as the 
shrine of St. Ladislas, Martyr, whose relics were brought 
from Narni in Italy by Mgr. Ward in 1899. They were 
given to him by the Bishop of Narni, Mgr. Boccanera. 

The solemn translation of the relics to this spot took 
place on the Feast of SS. Philip and James, 1902, in the 
presence of Mgr. Fenton, Vicar-General of Westminster, 
representing the Cardinal-Archbishop, the celebrant 
being Dr. Bellord, Bishop of Milevis, formerly Vicar- 
Apostolic of Gibraltar, 
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A detailed account of the relics will be found in the 
Appendix A; but attention may here be drawn to 


—— 





THE RELIQUARY. 


the chief reliquaries. The silver star set with diamonds 
contains a relic of the holy Cross, and bears the seal of 
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Bishop James Tal- 
botev.. A. Lond. 
1781-90), to whom 
it originally be- 
longed. On either 
side of it are two 
small reliquaries 
containing frag- 
ments of the two 
great Douay relics, 
the hair-shirt of 
St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, and the 
biretta of St. Charles 
Borromeo. Above 
is a cross which also 
belonged to Bishop 
Talbot, and contains 
further portions of 
the same relics of 
the Holy Cross, St. 
Thomas and St. 
Charles, together 
with those of several 
martyrs. Below is 
another large relic 
of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury which 
is also believed to 
have come from 
Douay. 

Among the bene- 





STATUE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
Presented by the Students, 1853. 
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factors who have given relics to the College are Cardinal 
Wiseman, Cardinal Vaughan, Mgr. Ward, Mr. H. Fairfax 
Cholmeley, J.P., and Rev. M. A. Kelly. 

Just outside the arch of this chapel stands the statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, which has ever been an object of 
peculiar veneration and affection to Edmundians. It 
was erected immediately before the opening of the 
church, being thé gift of the Divines and the boys then 
at St. Edmund’s. It was designed and executed by Mr. 
Earp, one of the sculptors in the employment of Messrs. 
Myers, Pugin’s builders, so that it is in entire accordance 
with Pugin’s traditions, though not actually designed by 
him. In 1893 the statue was restored and decorated, 
and new hangings were presented by Rev. George 
Langton Vere and Rev. Edward Heery. At the same 
time the inscription EXORNARUNT, L.V. ET E.H. was 
carved on the stone scroll at the base. 

On the opposite side of the arch is the Ambry, in 
which the Holy Oils are preserved. Over the Ambry 
is a brass recording the Indulgences granted at the 
request of Rev. Frederick Rymer, D.D., by Pope 
Pius IX. to all visiting the chapel and statue of Our 
Lady. This brass was presented by Dr. Rymer in 


1897. 


Pius Papa IX 
felicissimae memoriae 
in audientia Iduum Aprilium anno MDCCCLVII 
humillimze petitioni 
Rev. D. Frederici Rymer 

hujus Collegii Studiorum Przefecti 
benignissime annuens 

sequentes Indulgentias concessit 

cce dierum semel in die omnibus 
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Sanctissimum Sacramentum 
totidemque dierum omnibus 
Beatz Mariz Virginis imaginem 
in Collegii sacello devote visitantibus et orantibus 
plenariam autem semel in mense omnibus qui 
pia hac praxi quotidie per mensem servata 
post confessionem et sacram communionem 
pro intentione Sanctitatis Suze oraverint 
indulgentiam etiam plenariam in festo S. Aloysii 
omnibus in Collegio degentibus 
sub consuetis conditionibus lucrandam. 


THE SHRINE 


Within the screen of the Lady Chapel in the north 
wall stands the Shrine containing the great relic of St. 
Edmund given to the College by Cardinal Wiseman 
in 1853. The reliquary stands in a curtained recess 
high in the wall. Before it is the altar erected by 
Mer. Patterson in 1872, in fulfilment of his vow on 
the occasion of Cecil Heathcote’s remarkable cure, an 
account of which has already been given. 

The reliquary itself, familiar and dear to all Edmun- 
dians, was designed by Mr. Edward Welby Pugin. It 
consists of a cylinder of ruby glass mounted in silver, 
and borne by two kneeling angels wrought in brass. 
These angels are vested as deacons in dalmatics and 
albs. The scroll work is surmounted by a silver cross 
set with amethysts and topazes. On the base of the 
reliquary is a silver representation of a mitre set on 
a cushion, surrounded by flowers and accompanied by 
crosier and archiepiscopal cross. In front of the cylinder 
a silver scroll bears the words SANCTE EDMUNDE ORA 


« For a description of the relic itself see Appendix A, 
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PRO NOBIS. Behind all is an aureole of rays in fine 
brass-work. This reliquary stands on an oak dais with 
hangings and curtains of crimson velvet. On the greater 
festivals it is exposed to public veneration, on which 
occasions the brass lamps on either side of the recess are 
kept burning. Four other lamps, likewise in brass, which 

















RELIQUARY OF ST. EDMUND. 


hang in the arches of the screen, were given to the 
shrine by the Marchioness of Londonderry in 1872. 

The altar is interesting as being intended to com- 
bine Roman structure with Gothic detail, as the reader 
may see from the accompanying illustration. It is the 
only altar in the church not orientated. On the high 
retable is carved the inscription, Ss. EDMUNDO VOTO 
SOLUTO. 

The six candlesticks on the altar were formerly used 
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on the high altar, and were given to the church for that 
purpose by Mr. Alfred Luck in 1852, They are of a 
graceful Gothic design, with circular medallions of red 








ALTAR OF THE SHRINE. 


enamel showing St. Edmund’s monogram crowned. In 
the base of each, eight blue enamels represent the same 
monogram alternating with the fleur-de-lys. 
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The crucifix and four small candlesticks were given 
by Mer. Patterson. The altar-cards framed in finely- 
wrought metal work, inlaid with mosaic were the gift 
of Lady Lothian in 1873. 

Above the altar hangs a Triptych given by Cardinal 
Vaughan in 1894. It is a painting in three panels, 
representing St. Edmund and the minor patrons of the 
College. 

In the centre panel St. Edmund is seen in mass 
vestments and pallium offering a representation of the 
college to a statue of the Blessed Virgin and Child, 
occupying a marble throne under a_ Renaissance 
baldachino. On the ground by the Saint is his mitre 
and a chart with geometrical figures. 

In the right-hand panel: St. Thomas of Canterbury 
and St. Augustine, the former in red pontifical vestments 
and pallium, holding a book on which is inscribed 
CRIMEN NOSTRUM EST ASSERTIO ECCLESIASTICA 
LIBERTATIS. A sword is at the back of his head. The 
latter Saint wears white pontifical vestments and 
pallium. He bears a closed book and a pennon, on 
which are the words ANIMO ET FIDE (szc). 

In the left panel St. Gregory is seen vested in tiara 
and cope, holding a pen and an open book. His 
emblem, the dove, also appears. With him is St. 
Charles Borromeo in scarlet cassock and mozetta with 
rochet. All the figures are Italian in appearance. 
The artist was Signor Stroppoloni. 

In front of the altar at the entrance of the screen is 
the tomb of Bishop Patterson, covered by a slab 
of white marble bearing the inscription written by 
himself :— 
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JACOBUS LAIRD PATTERSON 
EPISCOPUS EMMAUSIUS 
HUJUS COLLEGII PRAESES 1870-1880 
OBIIT DIE I DECEMBRIS 1902 
2TAT. 80, 
O BEATE MI EDMUNDE 
SIC PRO ME AD FILIUM DEI, 
CUM MARIA PRECES FUNDE 
UT PER VOS SIM PLACENS El. 
18 ty 12 


James Laird Patterson, eleventh President of St. Edmund’s, 
was born on St. Edmund’s Day, 1823. Educated at Trinity 
College, Oxford. Took orders in the Church of England, and 
was concerned in the later phases of the Oxford Movement. 
Received into the Churchin 1850 in Jerusalem. Studied Theology 
at Rome in the Vatican, 1850-55. After his ordination he was 
at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, and afterwards at Spanish Place. 
Cameriere Secreto, 1865. Took an official part at the opening 
of the Vatican Council in 1870. President of St. Edmund’s, 
1870-80. Consecrated Bishop of Emmaus at the English 
College, Rome, May 10, 1880. Rector of St. Mary’s, Chelsea, 
from that time till his death. Early in 1902 he was appointed 
Provost of Westminster. Died, Dec. 1, 1902. 


THE GRIFFITHS CHANTRY, OR ST. THOMAS’S 
CHAPEL 


This Chapel, situated in the south transept and 
separated from the rest of the antechapel by a carved 
oak screen, was founded in memory of Bishop Thomas 
Griffiths, the founder of the Church. 

The altar, which was erected in 1857, was designed in 
the first instance by the elder Pugin; but was not put 
up till after his death, and the design was altered some- 
what in course of execution, in order to save expense. 
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It was carried out. under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edward Welby Pugin, and was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Errington, Coadjutor to Cardinal Wiseman, on 
June 7, 1858. The reredos consists of three canopied 
recesses forming niches for statues. In the centre is 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, vested in full pontificals and 





REREDOS OF ST. THOMAS’S ALTAR. 


wearing the pallium. The right hand is raised in 
blessing, the left grasps the archiepiscopal cross. Round 
the neck of the statue hangs a small silver cross 
designed by the elder Pugin. In the side niches are 
two kneeling angels in profile bearing the martyr’s 
palm. Between the niches are panels of marble with 
stone arcading, surmounted by two trefoils, one of which 
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contains a carving of the Pelican, the other the Agnus 
Dei. In the ornament large use is made of the martyr’s 
crown with palm-branches and the letters S.T. The 
front of the Altar is of carved stone. There are three 
_ Supporting pilasters of marble, with stone capitals and 
bases. Between these are two circular bas- reliefs 
representing the Annunciation, Our Lady being on 
one side, the Angel Gabriel on the other. Encaustic 
tiles representing the fleur-de-lys fill the panels at 
the sides of the reredos, having been substituted for 
carved stone in the original design, from motives of 
economy. 

The stone piscina on the south side of the Altar is 
ornamented with four lions’ heads. 

The floor is laid with plain tiles by Minton. 

Among the chief benefactors of this chapel must be 
named two ladies, Mrs. Elizabeth Knill, mother of Sir 
Stuart Knill, afterwards Lord Mayor of London, who 
gave £100 towards the erection of the altar, and 
Mrs. Ward, who gave the prze-dzeu, and all the altar 
furniture, about the year 1867. The hangings of red 
and gold fleur-de-lys tapestry and red Gothic velvet 
were the gift of the Vice-President on the occasion of 
the Jubilee of the church, 1903. 

On the north side of the chantry is the tomb of 
Bishop Griffiths, the founder of the Church. 


Thomas Griffiths, Bishop of Olena, Vicar-Apostolic of the 
London District (1836-47). Born in 1791, he was educated at 
St. Edmund’s (1805-14). Within thirteen years he passed from 
the Third School of Rudiments to the office of President. 
Ordained 1814, Vice-President 1816, President 1818-34. Ap- 
pointed Coadjutor to Bishop Bramston and consecrated Bishop 

K 
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at St. Edmund’s, 1833. Vicar-Apostolic of the London District, 
1836. Died, August 12, 1847. Portraits of him hang in the 
Refectory and the Parlour. 


The tomb is a large stone cenotaph with a recumbent 
figure of the Bishop vested in full pontificals. Two 
angels support the head, while at the feet two other 
angels bear a shield charged with two swords saltire. 
On the sides of the tomb the letter T surmounted by a 
mitre appears at intervals. Round the edge runs the 
inscription ORATE PRO ANIMA ILLUSTRISSIMI ET 
REVERENDISSIMI DOMINI, DOMINI THOMA GRIFFITHS 
EPI. OLENEN, V.A.L. QUI PIE IN DOMINO OBIIT DIE 
XII AUGUSTI A.D. MDCCCXLVII ATATIS LVI. CUJUS 
ANIMA PROPITIETUR DEUS. AMEN. 

The coffin lies in a vault beneath the tomb, and with 
it is deposited the silver case containing the heart of 
Bishop Poynter, brought by his own desire to St. 
Edmund’s when his body was buried in the vaults at 
Moorfields in 1827. The case bears the inscription, 
written by himself, IN HOC COLLEGIO CATHOLICO, 
FIDEI SEMINARIO, UNDE NUNQUAM AVULSUM FUERAT 
COR SUUM, TESTAMENTO REPONI MANDAVIT, ILLMUS 
AC REVMUS GUL. HAL. V.A.L. 

Above the altar is a two-light window representing 
St. Thomas the Apostle and St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
This is the earliest window in the Church (after the east 
window); its date is 1851. Thus it belongs to the 
period when the art of painting glass was in the first 
stages of the revival. It is said that the designers of 
that time worked much under the influence of medizval 
ivories. This theory certainly receives support from the 
hardness and angularity of the figures in this window. 





TOMB OF BISHOP GRIFFITHS. 


[Face page 130. 
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On the south wall of the chantry hangs a picture of 
the Madonna and Child with the infant St. John. It is 
said to be a copy after Giulio Romano, but the history 
of the painting is not known. 


THE SCHOLEFIELD CHANTRY 


We now pass from the church to the adjacent cloister, 
at the east end of which is the Scholefield Chantry, 
founded in 1862 by Mrs. Jane Scholefield: in memory 
of her husband, Mr. Edward Scholefield, who lies in 
the vault below. 


Edward Scholefield, the half-brother of the member for Bir- 
mingham of that name, was buried at Mortlake, and the chantry 
was to have been erected there; but a difficulty occurred about 
the conditions to be attached to the gift, and Mrs. Scholefield 
decided to have the chapel at Fulham instead. All arrangements 
were made with the Rev. Frederick Rymer, then Rector of 
Fulham, when he was appointed Vice-President of St. Edmund’s. 
It was therefore decided to build the chantry at Old Hall, and 
the remains of Mr. Scholefield were accordingly transferred 
there. Mrs. Scholefield subsequently married the Comte 
d'Harcourt and was still living in 1808. 


The Chantry is approached through a pointed arch, 
the dripstone of which is terminated by heads of Christ 
and His Mother. Beyond this arch a narrow passage, 
containing a doorway to the terraces, leads to the chapel 
itself. In the floor of this passage is a massive marble 
slab with iron rings, covering an entrance to the vault, 
access to which may also be obtained by a door without. 
From the passage we pass up four steps through a 
narrow pointed archway into the chantry, with its 
beautiful groined roof and wealth of stone carving. The 
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floor is laid with encaustic tiles, some of which bear 
Mr. Scholefield’s initials E. S. with the motto SPECTA- 








SCHOLEFIELD CHANTRY. 


MUR AGENDO, while others have those of his wife J. S. 
‘with the words PRUDENTIAM PRAESTAT ROBORI. 
Turning our attention to the roof, we find in the 
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centre boss the Adoration of the Lamb by the four-and- 
twenty Ancients. In the western bay the centre ‘boss, 
surrounded by four smaller ones, represents an Angel 
consoling the souls in Purgatory, while in the eastern 
bay over the altar we have a priest celebrating mass, 
with angels in the four surrounding bosses. Over each 
of the five windows and over the entrance there is an 
angel bearing a crown, 

The chantry is lighted by two windows on either side 
and one over the altar. The latter is however the only 
one as yet filled with painted glass. This was done 
in 1894. In the centre light is the coat of arms 
assigned to St. Edward the Confessor. 

Above this is Our Lady with the Divine Infant, to the 
right St. Edward with the ring, to the left St. John the 
Evangelist with chalice and dragon. Below are two 
angels with scrolls, one inscribed SANCTE EDWARDE, 
the other ORA PRO NOBIS. . 

The altar of stone and marble is finely carved. The 
front shows the Crucifixion, with Our Lady, St. John, 
St. Mary Magdalene, and Mary of Cleophas at the foot 
of the cross, the thieves on their crosses, two small 
adoring angels, and behind all a rocky background. 
The whole, surrounded by a border of passion flowers, 
is flanked by black marble pillars with stone capitals 
decorated with roses. The reredos, divided into three 
parts by slender pillars of black marble and surmounted 
by a triple canopy, represents the Ascension of Our 
Lord, in the presence of Our Lady and the twelve 
Apostles. Two groups of angels are seen in the air. 
At the sides are six angels bearing implements of the 
Passion. Those on the Epistle side have the crown of 
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thorns, the cross, and the seamless garment, with the 
dice, while those on the Gospel side carry the hammer 
and pincers, a heart, and the pillar of the scourging. 
The whole of the reredos and the window above it are 
sunk within an arch, the moulding of which is enriched 
with lilies. Within this arch on each side of the 
window is an angel in adoration. 

In the south wall is a plain marble piscina. Round 
the walls are set sixteen black marble columns with 
stone capitals and marble bases, while the space 
beneath the windows is filled by a series of bas-reliefs 
representing the corporal works of mercy. Beginning 
on the Epistle side they run in order :— 


Feeding the hungry. 

Giving drink to the thirsty. 
Clothing the naked. 
Harbouring the harbourless. 
Visiting the imprisoned. 
Visiting the sick. 

Burying the dead. 


The eighth panel represents a priest offering mass for 
the living and the dead. 

The original gift included the furniture of the 
chantry, a schedule of which is preserved among the 
College Archives. 


TELE? CHURCH: CLOISTER 


This has of recent years been consecrated to 
memorials of distinguished Edmundians and others, 
some of whom are buried under the cloister, others in 
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the church, and others in the vaults under the sanctuary. 
Besides the monuments over the graves, there are a 
certain number of memorial brasses. Some of these 
were formerly on the pavement of the choir or on the 
west wall of the church. They were removed to their 
present positions when the choir was re-tiled in 1808, 
and when the west wall had to be cleared to receive the 
new stations. Others have been added since. 

On entering the cloister, we come first to the tomb of 
Bishop Poynter, one of the founders of the College, on 
the right-hand side. 


William Poynter was born at Petersfield, Hants, in 1762. His 
early education was at a day school at Petersfield, whence he was 
sent to Douay by Bishop Challoner in 1775. He went through 
the whole course at Douay, and after his ordination, remained as 
Professor and became Prefect of Studies. He was imprisoned 
with the others in 1793-95 ; and on his release, became Prefect of 
Studies and Vice-President at St. Edmund’s College. President, 
1801-13. Consecrated Bishop of MHalia and Coadjutor of 
London District, 1803. He succeeded as Vicar Apostolic on the 
death of Dr. Douglass in 1812. Died, 1827. His body was 
buried at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, on December 11, 1827; and 
translated to St. Edmund’s College, December 19, 1899. Oil 
painting by Ramsay in the Parlour. Another, as a younger man, 
in the Refectory. Marble bust by Turnerelli in the Ward 
Library. 


The tomb consists of a slab of white marble, with an 
inscription recording the special claims Dr. Poynter 
has on Edmundians, as the last Prefect of Studies 
of the old College of Douay, and the first one of its 
revival at Old Hall, where he was also for twelve years 
President. It was written by Rev. Edward Watson, 
M.A., and runs as follows :— 
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IN -HONORE REQUIESCAT 
GULIELMUS POYNTER 
A. S. MDCCLXIT NATUS 
ALUMNUS ET MAGISTER DEINCEPS COLLEGII DUACENSIS 
ET PRA:SIDIS VICARIUS 
ULTIMUS NEMPE PERITURI REDIVIVI PRIMUS 
CATENAM ANTIQUIORIS CLERI PATRIA 
IPSE CONTINUAVIT 
-TUM PRASES NOBIS FACTUS 
DENIQUE ANTISTES DEDICATUS HALENSIS 
AD PROVINCIAM LONDINENSEM EST EVECTUS 
OBIIT A. S. MDCCCXXVII 
RELIQUIZ AD CATACUMBAS MOORFIELDENSES DIU CONDIT# 
TANDEM A.S. MDCCCXCIX QUO SOLEMNI VESPERE CANTATUR 
O ADONAI 
HUC TRANSLATA 
POSTRIDIE EXEQUIIS MAXIMA POMPA OMNIBUS RITE ABSOLUTIS 
SINE LACRIMIS TAMEN NISI GAUDIO EFFUSIS 
HAC IN DOMO DEPONUNTUR SACROSANCTZ TRANQUILLITATIS, 


On the wall immediately above is the marble tablet 
which formerly stood by the side of the doorway at 
Moorfields. Though in style it is somewhat out of 
keeping with its surroundings, it is of great interest as 
a survival of the early nineteenth century period. The 
sculptor is the well-known J. Carew, of London, whose 
name is at the foot. Above is a medallion portrait 
profile looking to the left, with mozetta, stole, and 
pectoral cross. _Below the medallion are mitre, crosier, 
and clasped book. Underneath, a slab with following 
inscription :— 

GULIELMO POYNTER 
EPO. HAL, ET V.ALL, 
HOC MARMOR 


COADJUTOR CLERUSQUE 
DOLENTES POSUERE 
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OBIIT A.D. MDCCCXXVII,. 4T. LXVI 
NULLUM DIEM PR&TERMISIT QUO NON ALIQUA 
PRASCLARA FIDEI PIETATIS ATQUE INNOCENTL4 

ARGUMENTA PRASTITERIT 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


It is worthy of remark that Dr. Poynter’s body now 
rests within a few feet of the spot chosen by him as the 
resting-place of his heart, which he directed to be buried 
in front of the altar of the old chapel, on the spot where 
the priest stands to begin Mass. The heart was after- 
wards removed to the Griffiths vault in the new Chapel, 
where it still lies. 

The next tomb is that of Bishop Gradwell. This 
also consists of a white marble slab, but with the bare 
record on it of the name and date :— 


ILLMUS AC REVMUS 
ROBERTUS GRADWELL 
EPISCOPUS LYDDENSIS 

OBIIT A.D. 1833 
ETAT. 57 
Ryle 


Robert Gradwell was born in Lancashire in 1777. He went to 
Douay in 1791, and was in the Second of Rudiments when the 
students were sent to prison in 1793. He went through all the 
imprisonment, and after the release of the Collegians, he was one 
of those who went to Crook Hall to continue their studies. He 
was ordained priest in 1802, and stayed on as Professor till 
1809. In 1817 he went to Rome to become Rector of the newly 
revived English College. In 1828 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Lydda and Coadjutor to Dr. Bramston of the London District ; 
but he did not live to succeed him. His death took place in 
London in 1833. He was buried at Moorfields ; and his body was 
removed to Old Hall with the others on January 8, 1900. 


The tablet on the wall above is similar in character to 
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that of Dr. Poynter, and is also by Carew of London. 
These two formed a pair, one on either side of the 
doorway at Moorfields. Above is an effigy of Dr. 
Gradwell himself, in profile, looking to the right, with 
zucchetto, and pectoral cross. Below are mitre, crosier 
and book. 

Underneath is the slab with following inscription :— 


ROBERTO GRADWELL 
EPISCOPO LYDDENSI 
ET 
JACOBI EPISCOPI USULENSIS V.A.L. 
COADJUTORI 
HOC MARMOR 
FRATRES AC SOROR EJUS M@RENTES EREXERUNT 
OBIIT DIE 15° MARTII A.D. MDCCCXXXIII AT. LVI. 
DOCTRINA PRUDENTIA ET MANSUETUDINE SUMMIS ERAT 
ACCEPTISSIMUS, INFIMIS BENIGNUS, OMNIBUS PERCARUS, 
EXEMPLUM IN VITA SUA DEDIT PRACLARUM HUJUS SACRA 
SCRIPTUR SENTENTIZ: ‘“‘DOCTRINA VIRI PER PATIENTIAM 
NOSCITUR ET GLORIA EJUS EST INIQUA PRETERGREDI.” 
PROV. I9. REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


The third tomb is that of Bishop Bramston, which is 
similar to the others. On the slab over the grave is the 
simple inscription giving name and date :— 


ILLMUS AC REVMUS 
JACOBUS YORKE BRAMSTON 
EPISCOPUS USULENSIS 
VIC. AP. LOND. 
OBIIT A.D. 1836. 
ETAT, 84 
R.I.P. 


James Yorke Bramston was born in 1753, of Protestant parents. 
Educated at Cambridge and afterwards a lawyer. He was 
converted about the year 1792, and proceeded to Lisbon, where 
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he studied his theology and was ordained priest. Missioner for 
many years at St. George’s, Southwark ; Vicar-General to Bishop 
Poynter, 1812 ; consecrated at St. Edmund's College Bishop of 
Usula and Coadjutor to the London District in 1823 ; succeeded 
as Vicar Apostolic on the death of Dr. Poynter in 1827 ; died at 
Southampton in 1836; buried at Moorfields; translated to Old 
Hall January 8, 1900. A picture of him is among the set of 
Vicars-Apostolic in the Parlour, and a small one, painted when 
he was a very old man, is in the Exhibition Room. 


The slab on the wall is somewhat less solid than the 
other two, but is of much the same character. There is 
a medallion portrait of the Bishop in three-quarter 
profile looking to the left, with mozetta, pectoral cross and 
chain. Beneath are mitre, crosier and book, as before. 


IN HUJUS SACRI TEMPLI CONDITORIO 
MORTALES JACENT RELIQUIL 
ILLMI ET REVMI DNI 
DOMINI JACOBI YORKE BRAMSTON 
EPISCOPI USULENSIS 
ETIN HOC DISTRICTU LONDINENSI PER ANNOS IX 
VICARII APOSTOLICI 
NATUS EST DIE XVIII MARTII A.D. MDCCLXIII 
OBIIT DIE XI JULII A.D. MDCCCXXXVI 
AET. LXXIV EP. XIV 
ANIM EJUS PROPITIETUR DEUS. 


It should be noted that Dr. Bramston’s age is given 
differently on the two slabs, the mural one making him 
seventy-three, while according to the gravestone he 
was in his eighty-fourth year. There has always been 
a certain doubt about his age: see Gillow, i. p. 289. 
Recently the matter has been set at rest by the dis- 
covery of one of his own letters a few years earlier, 
mentioning his age. The age on the gravestone is 
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calculated from that letter, and is, therefore, presumably 
correct. 

The next grave is perhaps the most interesting of all. 
It is that of Bishop James Talbot, Confessor of the 
Faith, Coadjutor of Bishop Challoner, and the last 
priest tried in England under the Penal Laws. 


Hon. James Talbot, brother of the fourteenth Earl of Shrews- 
bury, was born in 1726. Educated first at Twyford School, 
then at the English College at Douay, where, after his Ordina- 
tion, he was Professor of Philosophy for a time, and then 
of Theology. In 159 he was consecrated Bishop of Birtha, and 
coadjutor to Dr. Challoner, Bishop of the London District. He 
secured the property at Old Hall in 1769, to receive the school 
formerly at Standon, and after renting it for some years, even- 
tually bought it, and bequeathed it by will to the Bishop of the 
District. He was the last priest to suffer under the penal laws, 
having been tried at the Old Bailey in 1769 and 1771, but acquitted 
for want of evidence. In 1781, 0n the death of Dr. Challoner, 
he became Bishop of the London District. He died in 
1790, and was buried in the cemetery attached to the Parish 
Church at Hammersmith. His body was translated to Old Hall 
on April 24, Igor. 


Over the grave there is a brass, by Hardman and 
Co., with a canopied figure of a Bishop with mitre 
and crosier, and vested in full pontificals :— 


JACOBUS TALBOT §.T.D. 
EPISCOPUS BIRTHENSIS 
VIC. AP. LOND. 
OBIT A.D. 1790 
ETAT. 63 
RCE: 


On the north wall of the cloister there is also a brass, 
with a long inscription, put up by the Edmundian 
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Association on the occasion of the Centenary celebra- 
tion of 1893. The inscription, written by the Rev. 
Edward Watson, M.A., is as follows :— 


ORATE PRO ANIMA CLARISSIMI VIRI 
EPISCOPI MAXIME VENERABILIS 
JACOBI TALBOT 
PII DOMUS NOSTR.E CONDITORIS 
VETERRIMA IN FAMILIA ATQUE ILLUSTRISSIMA 
ET QUOD PLUS EST HONORIS SEMPER 
ECCLESLZ STUDIOSISSIMA DEI 
QUO TEMPORE ANNO NEMPE 
INCARNATIONIS MDCCLXIX 
CUM PARENTES CATHOLICI 
QUA ERUDIRENTUR NATI UNDIQUE CONQUIRERENT 
QUAMVIS LUDUM APERIRE NEMINI LICERET CATHOLICO 
IPSE SUAM IN VILLAM VULGO OLD HALL 
UT IN PROPRIUM OVILE 
PASTOR AZQUE DE AGNIS ATQUE DE OVIBUS 
SOLLICITUS LIBEROS CONGREGAT 
IBIDEM MUNIFICENTIA SUA COLLEGII FUTURI 
FUNDAMENTA JACET. OBDORMIVIT IN DOMINO AD MDCCXC 
RTE. 


Below is Shrewsbury shield. 


The tombs at the east end of the cloister are some- 
what plainer, consisting of slate slabs with short 
inscriptions. That on the right is the grave of the Rev. 
Francis Tuite. The inscription is as follows :— 


ADM. REV. 
FRANCISCUS TUITE V.G. 
COLLEGII DUACENSIS PRA&SES ULTIMUS 
OBIIT A.D, 1838 
ATAT 69 
R.LP. 
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Francis Tuite came. from the North of Ireland, and was 
born in 1769. He was educated at the English College at 
Douay ; but soon after his ordination he became Procurator at 
the English College at St. Omer, under Dr. Stapleton. He was 
imprisoned with the others at Doullens and Douay 1793-95; 
and on their release he accompanied Dr. Stapleton to St. . 
Edmund’s, where he successively held the posts of Procurator, 
Prefect and Vice-President.- He left in 1810, and went on 
the mission. He was afterwards Vicar-General of the 
London District. He took throughout a leading share in the 
negotiations for the recovery of the Douay property, and was 
nominated Coadjutor to Rev. John Daniel, the President, with 
right of succession. President Daniel died in 1823, and Rev. 
Francis Tuite became titular President. As such, he received all 
the Douay Diaries and other papers in possession of Mr. Daniel, 
and eleven years later he finally wound up the affairs of the 
College. He continued to exercise his right of nomination to the 
Douay trusts at St. Edmund’s, and most of the accounts are in his 
writing. He died in 1837, and was the last to hold the title of 
President of Douay. 


On the opposite side is the grave of Rev. Joseph 
Kimbell (President 1813-17), with the following 
inscription :— 

ADM REV. 
JOSEPH KIMBELL 
HUJUS COLLEGII PR&SES AD 1813-1817 
OBIIT A.D. 1835 
ETAT. 57 
R.LP. 


Joseph Kimbell was one of Dr. Stapleton’s students at St. 
Omer, and went through the imprisonment at Doullens and 
Douay in 1793-95. He then came to St. Edmund’s, where 
he finished his course, and was ordained priest in 1801. 
He remained at the college as Prefect, Professor and Vice- 
President, and eventually succeeded Dr. Poynter as President in 
1813. He resigned in 1817 and went on the mission. He died 
at Moorfields in 1835. His body was removed from there to Old 
Hall on January 8, 1900. A picture of him hangs in the 
Refectory. 
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Between the last two is a memorial brass which used 
to be in the middle of the choir, in front of the eagle. 
Its removal to its present site destroys the allusion in 
the first line of the inscription, for the two brothers who 
are commemorated—Constantine and Napoleon Lowe 
—are buried in the vaults under the sanctuary. 


A.M.D.G. HIC PROPE ALTARE JACENT HORUM CORPORA 
FRATRUM EXPECTANTIUM RESURRECTIONEM CARNIS. AMBO> 
AMABILES IN VITA SUA DILEXERUNT SE INVICEM ET IN MORTE 
NON SUNT SEPARATI, QUORUM ANIMABUS INTERCEDENTE MARIA 
PROPITIUS SIT DEUS. 


Above are the kneeling figures of two clerics in 
cassock and surplice facing one another in prayer 
below a Madonna with Child. Beneath each figure is 
a separate inscription, one commemorating each of the 
two brothers. 


On the right of the brass :-— 


At the foot—CONSTANTINUS LOWE CLERICUS QUI OBIIT DIE 
XXIX DECEMBRIS A.D. MDCCCL. } 
Above the head, on ascroll—suB TUUM PR&/SIDIUM CONFUGIMUS 

SANCTA DEI GENITRIX. 


On the left of the brass :— 


At the foot—NAPOLEON G. LOWE, CLERICUS, QUI OBIIT DIE XXVI 
MARTII A.D, MDCCCLIV. 

Above the head on a scroll—NOSTRAS DEPRECATIONES NE 
DESPICIAS BENEDICTA MARIA, 


On the east side of the church door is the brass in 
memory of Rev. John Potier, “Chief Master” of Old 
Hall Green Academy (1792-93), on whom it devolved 
to provide for the reception of the first refugees from 
Douay in 1793, and to take part therefore in the very 
beginning of St. Edmund’s College. 
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John Potier, son of James Potier, Esq., of Low Walworth, 
Durham, was born in 1758, and after going through his entire 
course at Douay, was ordained priest in 1782. After two or 
three years on the London mission, he came to Old Hall as 
assistant master. He succeeded Rev. James Willacy as “Chief 
Master” in 1792. He acted as temporary superior over the 
Douay students, who began to arrive in 1793, until Dr. Stapleton 
was appointed President in 1795, when Mr. Potier became 
“Parish Priest.” He held this office till 1810; and from 1810 
to 1812 he lived at Puckeridge, and kept a small school. In 1812 
he went to Shefford, a very old mission in Bedfordshire, where 
he remained till his death in 1823. His body was brought back 
and buried in the Catholic portion of the Standon churchyard, 
where his mother also was buried. 


The brass was given by the Edmundian Association 
in 1893. The inscription was written by Rev. Edward 
Watson, M.A. 


ORATE PRO ANIMA VIRI VENERABILIS 
JOANNIS POTIER 
SACERDOTIS MEMORIA GRATIIS 
PRECIBUS DIGNISSIMI 
QUIPPE CUM OLD HALL 
ALTERUM JAM PRASESSET ANNUM 
FREMENTIBUS EO TEMPORE GENTIBUS GALLL® 
ADVERSUS DOMINUM ET ADVERSUS CHRISTUM EJUS 
ALUMNOS CHRISTI DUACENSIS 
DOMO ATROCITER EXPULSOS 
HAUD IMMEMOR IPSE SUZ DUACI DISCIPLINZ 
DIE FESTO DIVI EDMUNDI CANTUARIENSIS 
A.D. MDCCXCIII 
PATER FILIOLOS SUSCEPIT 
QUOS ILLE EODEM DIE EODEM SANCTO NOMINE INVOCATO 
JUSSU EPISCOPI JOANNIS DOUGLASS V. A. LOND. 
RITE IN COLLEGIUM SANCTI EDMUNDI CONSCRIPSIT 
OBDORMIVIT IN DOMINO A.D. MDCCCXXIII 
SITUS IN CAMETERIO STANDONIENSI 
IN PACE REQUIESCAT 
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About the middle of the north wall of the cloister is 
a large brass in a framework of carved stone, recording 
the names of all those buried under the church. The 
list includes some interesting names. There are seven 
Bishops, five former Presidents (four of whom are 
among the Bishops), four former masters and twelve 
former students. The first to be buried in Catholic 
ground was Mr. Cleghorn, a man of considerable 
interest. 

Thomas Cleghorn was born in London about 1740. He was 
converted in middle life, and after he became a Catholic, he 
settled at the College at St. Omer, where he acted as Procurator. 
He was imprisoned with the others in 1793-5, and coming to 
England on the release, he settled down at Old Hall, where he 
taught “cyphering,” or arithmetic. He remained at St. Edmund’s 
till his death in 1823. During the last few years he did no 
work, but lived at the College, and spent his money in charities, 
so that he was known as “the good man of Odey Green.” He 
was buried in a vault under the sanctuary of the old chapel, and 
subsequently removed to the vaults of the new chapel. He left 
some money to the College, and a certain number of Masses are 
offered annually for the repose of his soul. 

It is worthy of note that three of those commemo- 
rated on the brass died very suddenly—Mr. Cleghorn, a 
lay master, in 1823 ; Rev. James Ellwood, a “divine,” in 
1866; and Rev. Victor Soenens, a priest, in 1891. It 
speaks well for the healthiness of Old Hall that during 
the last forty years only two boys have died there— 
Thomas McDonnell in 1880, and Maurice White in 1893. 

The memorial brass was given by the Edmundian 
Association in 1885, and stood in the antechapel until 
the new stations of the Cross were erected in 1898, 
when it was removed to its present position. 

The following is the inscription :— 

L 
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The Tilbury Brass is in memory of Very Rev. William 
Paul Tilbury, Canon of Rio de Janeiro. 


William Paul Tilbury was born of Protestant parents in 1784. 
On his conversion he came to St. Edmund’s to study for the priest- 
hood. After several years spent there he was threatened with 
consumption, and had to seek a warmer climate, and he spent the 
greater part of his life at Rio di Janeiro, where he died, leaving 
all his money (about £4,500) to the College, subject to annuities 
to his two slaves, José and Antonio. The former died in 1873, 
the latter in 1890. ; 


The brass was designed as simply as possible, in 
accordance with Canon Tilbury’s express desire. The 
inscription is as follows :— 


OF YOUR CHARITY, PRAY FOR THE REPOSE OF THE SOUL OF 
REV. WILLIAM PAUL TILBURY. BORN 25TH JANUARY, 1784. DIED 
AT RIO JANEIRO 28TH MAY, 1863. FORMERLY STUDENT OF THIS 
COLLEGE. 

UT OMNIBUS BENEFACTORIBUS NOSTRIS SEMPITERNA BONA 
RETRIBUAS, TE ROGAMUS AUDI NOS DOMINE. 


The Weld Brass tells its tale in a few words :— 


PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF PHILIP WELD, WHO WAS ACCIDENTALLY 
DROWNED ON THE 16TH DAY OF APRIL, 1846, AGE 17 YEARS. JESU 
MERCY, LADYE HELP. 


On the left is a figure of the cross over the waters, with 
the words, “ Lord save me.” 


Philip Weld, nephew of Cardinal Weld, was the youngest son 
of Mr. James Weld, of Archer's Lodge, Southampton. He had 
been at St. Edmund’s five years when he lost his life. 
For an account of the accident, and of the famous ghost 
story connected with it, see History of St. Edmund's College, 


p. 257, seq. 
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The McFaul Brass is in memory of a student of the 
college who died during the Presidency of Dr. Cox. 


ORATE PRO ANIMA JOSEPHI PATRICII MCFAUL QUONDAM 
ALUMNI HUJUS COLLEGII, QUI OBIIT DIE XVIII MARTII 
MDCCCXLIX. CUJUS ANIM PROPITIETUR DEUS. AMEN. 


The Dillon Brass was given by Mr. Cormack Cronly 
Dillon in 1900, in memory of his brother, who died 
in the Matabele War some years previously :— 


PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF DENIS CRONLY DILLON, A FORMER 
STUDENT OF THIS COLLEGE, WHO WAS KILLED IN ACTION WITH 
MAJOR WILSON’S PATROL DURING THE MATABELE WAR ON 
DEC. 4TH, 1893, AGED 20 YEARS. R.L.P. 


The Trapp Brass commemorates one of the most 
promising students St. Edmund’s has ever had. 


Charles Hounsfield Trapp, son of Mr. George Trapp, of 
Sydenham, came to St. Edmund’s in 1892. In 1896 he was one 
of the two first students sent to St. Edmund’s House, Cambridge, 
where he won the Leatherseller’s Scholarship, and took his degree 
in the second class of the History Tripos in 1899. He then pro- 
ceeded to Oscott to read his Theology, and had been there two 
years when he unexpectedly fell into rapid consumption. He 
died at Sydenham on July 12, 1go1. 


The inscription recording the above facts is due to 
Rev. Edward Watson, M.A. :— 


IN PACE QUIESCAT 
CAROLUS TRAPP CLERICUS 
VERUS SANCTI EDMUNDI FILIUS 
SIVE HAC FOVEBAT ALMA MATER SIVE CANTABRIGIA 
UBI OMNIUM SANCT4Z ECCLESIZ DISCIPULORUM 
PRIMUS POST VER CATHOLIC4 RELIGIONIS RENATUM 
PRIMITIAS HONORUM MERITUS 
OBIIT DIE I2 JULII I9goO!, 
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AVE FRATER, MATURIUS PROFECTE 
TAM DEO SCILICET AMATE QUAM HOMINIBUS 
NEQUE TIBI “STERNUM VALE 
O QUI PER RES HUMANAS 
NUMINIS ARGUMENTA SCRUTATUS 
IAM IPSUM INVENISTI 
FLENTES.. [TIBI ]" GRATULAMUR 


The O’Reilly Brass is in memory of a student who 
was at the College in recent years (1898-1901), and who 
died a most edifying death at an early age. It repre- 
sents a figure of St. Edward, holding ring and sceptre, 
with the words “S. Edwarde, ora pro eo.” The 
inscription is as follows :— 


PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF 
HENRY EDWARD O'REILLY 
STUDENT OF THIS COLLEGE 1898-1901 
WHO DIED AT RAMSGATE FEBRUARY 12, 1902 
AGED 18 
MAY HE REST IN PEACE, 


Over the door of the Scholefield Chantry hangs one 
of the inscriptions of welcome which were placed on 
either side of the front door at the Fourth Provincial 
Synod of Westminster, held at St. Edmund’s in 1873, 

and it is the sole remaining memorial of that interesting 


event. 
ARCHIEPISCOPO NOSTRO 


ET METROPOLITANO 
QUI GREGIS FACTUS EST FORMA 
CUM EPISCOPIS ET PATRIBUS ORTHODOXIS 
ATHLETIS CHRISTI FORTIBUS 
* PASTORIBUS VERIS 
FAUSTA OMNIA 
ET HIC ET IN ATERNUM. 


« This word has been accidentally omitted on the Brass. 
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THE ‘CLOISTER WINDOWS. 


The Windows represent the twenty Douay martyrs 
who were beatified by Pope Leo XIII.on December 29, 
1886. These windows are the Jubilee gift of the 
President and the Vice-President. 


- THE FIRST WINDOW. 


Right-hand light. Above Blessed Cuthbert Mayne 
with arms of Barnstaple, his birthplace, and St. John’s 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree in Arts. 


Blessed Cuthbert Mayne, the Proto-Martyr of Douay, suffered 
at Launceston in Cornwall, Nov. 29, 1577. 


Beneath is Blessed Thomas Sherwood with arms of 
his birth-place, the City of London, and Douay. 


Blessed Thomas Sherwood, a layman who was about to go to 
Douay to study for the priesthood when he was arrested. 
He suffered at Tyburn, Feb. 7, 1578, being about twenty-seven 
years of age. 


Left-hand light. Above is Blessed John Nelson with 
arms of his county, Yorkshire, and Douay. 


Blessed John Nelson, son of Sir N. Nelson of Shelton, 
Yorkshire, suffered at Tyburn, Feb. 3, 1578, he being then 
somewhat over forty years of age. 


Beneath is Blessed Everard Hanse, with arms of 


his county, Northamptonshire, and_ his University, 
Cambridge. 


Blessed Everard Hanse, the Proto-martyr of Rheims, was 
educated at Cambridge and ordained an Anglican clergy- 
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man. After his conversion he studied at Rheims, where he was 
ordained in March, 1581. He was apprehended while visiting 
prisoners in the Marshalsea, and suffered at Tyburn July 31, r58r. 


THE SECOND WINDOW. 


Right-hand light. Above, Blessed Edmund Campion, 
S. J., with arms of his birthplace, the City of London, 
and his College, St. John’s, Oxford. 


This illustrious martyr was born in London. After his course 
of studies at Douay he joined the Society of Jesus, and in 
company with Fr. Persons began the Jesuit missionary work in 
England. He suffered at Tyburn Dec. 1, 1581, in his 42nd year. 


Beneath is Blessed John Payne, with arms of his 
county, Northamptonshire, and the family of Petre with 
whom he lived as Chaplain. 


Blessed John Payne entered the English College in 1575 and 
was ordained the following year. He resided chiefly with Lady 
Petre in Essex until 1581, when he was apprehended. He 
suffered at Chelmsford, March 20, 1582. 


Left-hand light. Above, Blessed Ralph Sherwin, with 
arms of his county, Derbyshire, and Exeter College, 
Oxford, of which he was a Fellow. 


Blessed Ralph Sherwin was born near Langford in Derbyshire. 
Asa Fellow of Exeter he was noted for his Greek and Hebrew 
scholarship. After his course of studies at Douay he was ordained 
Priest in 1577. After long imprisonment and severe torture he 
suffered at Tyburn, Dec. 1, 1581. 


Beneath is Blessed Thomas Forde, with arms of his 
county, Devonshire, and Trinity College, Oxford, of 
which he was a Fellow. 
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Blessed Thomas Forde left Oxford for Douay 1571. Ordained 
n 1573, and returned to England, where he laboured till he was 
captured with Blessed Edmund Campion. He suffered at Tyburn 
1582. This likeness is copied from the painting at the English 
Convent, Bruges. 


THE THIRD WINDOW. 


Right-hand light. Above, Blessed Luke Kirkby, with 
arms of his county, Lancashire, and Douay. 


Blessed Luke Kirkby, a member of an old Lancashire family, 
was born either in Yorkshire or Durham. He took the degree of 
Master of Arts, but it is not known in which University. He 
was ordained at Douay in 1577. After his ordination he studied 
at the English College, Rome. He was apprehended in 1580 
and tortured in the “Scavenger’s Daughter.” He suffered at 
Tyburn on May 28, 1582. 


Beneath is Blessed John Sherte, with arms of his 
county, Cheshire, and his College, Brazenose, Oxford. 


After his conversion this martyr studied at Douay, Rome, and 
Rheims. He returned to England in 1579, and suffered at 
Tyburn on May 28, 1582. 


Left-hand light. Above, Blessed Robert Johnson, 
with arms of his county, Shropshire, and Douay. 


Having been ordained priest at Douay in 1576, this martyr 
laboured in England until his apprehension in 1580. He was 
martyred at Tyburn with BB. Thomas Ford, Luke Kirkby, and 
John Sherte. 


Beneath is Blessed Alexander Briant, S.J., with arms 
of his county, Dorsetshire, and Hart Hall, Oxford. 


This martyr, while at Oxford, was known as “the beautiful 
Oxford youth.” On his conversion in 1576 he went to Douay. 
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He returned to England as a priest in 1 579 and was captured in 
1581. While in prison he was admitted into the Society of Jesus. 
He was most cruelly tortured, and racked with such severity that 
the Lieutenant of the Tower boasted that he had stretched him 
a foot longer than God had made him. He suffered at Tyburn 
December 1, 1581, being twenty-eight years of age. 


THE FOURTH WINDOW. 


Right-hand light. Above, Blessed William Fylby, 
with arms of his county, Oxfordshire, and Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 


He was born at Oxford and educated at Lincoln College. After 
his conversion he was ordained priest at Rheims in 1581. He 
was arrested with Blessed Edmund Campion. After six months 
imprisonment he suffered at Tyburn, May 30, 1582, at the age of 
twenty-seven. 


Beneath is Blessed Laurence Richardson, with arms 
of his county, Lancashire, and Brazenose College, 
Oxford, of which he was a Fellow. 


Laurence Richardson, who was also known as Johnson, after 
his conversion spent four years at Douay, where he was ordained 
in 1577. His missionary labours were mostly in his native 
country. He suffered with Blessed William Fylby and others at 
Tyburn, May 30, 1582. 


Left-hand light. Above, Blessed Thomas Cottam, 
with the same arms as Blessed Laurence Richardson, 
he coming from the same county and the same 
College. 

After he took his degree at Brazenose in 1568, he became a 


schoolmaster in London. When he became a Catholic he went 
first to Douay, then to Rome, where he joined the Society of 
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Jesus. Being dismissed from the Society on the score of ill- 
health, he returned to Rheims, where he was ordained priest. 
Shortly after his arrival in England he was apprehended. He 
suffered at Tyburn with the two last-named martyrs on 
May 30, 1582. 


Beneath is Blessed Richard Kirkman, with the arms 
of his county, Yorkshire, and Douay. 


He was born at Adingham, Yorkshire, of a good family, He 
was ordained priest at Douay in 1578. He suffered at York with 
Blessed William Lacy on August 22, 1582. 


THE FIFTH WINDOW. 


Right-hand light. Above, Blessed William Lacy, with 
the arms of his county, Yorkshire, and Douay. 


Blessed William Lacy, who suffered with the last-named 
martyr, held a position of trust under Queen Elizabeth in 
Yorkshire. On the death of his wife, though he was well 
advanced in years, he went to Rheims to study for the priest- 
hood. He was ordained in Rome, and returning to England, 
laboured in Yorkshire for two years before his martyrdom. 


Beneath is Blessed William Hart, with the arms of 
his birthplace, the City of Wells, and Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 


Before his conversion he is mentioned as a distinguished 
student at Lincoln College. He was one of those who were 
transferred from Douay to Rheims. Though he was a west- 
country man he laboured as a priest in York. After his first 
apprehension he escaped, but on being recaptured he won his 
crown at York, March 15, 1583. 


Left-hand light. Above, Blessed James Thompson 
with the same arms as Blessed William Lacy. 
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Blessed James Thompson, also known as Hudson, another of the 
Yorkshire martyrs, was ordained at Rheims and sent on the 
English Mission in 1581. He suffered at York, November 28, 
1582. 


Beneath is Blessed Richard Thirkill, with the arms of 
his county, Durham, and Douay. 


Blessed Richard Thirkill was born at Cunsley in Durham. He 
is one of the elder martyrs, as he was no longer young when he 
went to Douay and Rheims. He was ordained in 1579, and 
laboured in and about York until his martyrdom which took 
place, May 29, 1583. 


THE TUNSTALL WINDOW. 


Although it is outside the actual cloister, the Tunstall 
window may fitly be described here, for the building of 
the window itself was part of the work connected with 
the new Church. 


Rev. Edmund Tunstall was born in 1825, and came to St. 
Edmund’s as a student in 1843, He remained through his 
course at the College, and since his ordination in 1855, has thrice 
held the office of Procurator—1856-61, 1878-79, and 1893-95. 


The window was presented by himself, in memory of 
his father and mother, in 1895. 

The centre light shows St. Edmund of Canterbury, 
his patron, vested in a red chasuble, with pallium, veiled 
crosier, and a pectoral cross. Above are the supposed 
arms of St. Edmund, with the College motto, “ Avita 
pro Fide.” 

The right light is St. Edmund the King, the patron 
of Mr. Tunstall, sen., with palm branch, sceptre, and 
sword, and a crown on his head. Above are emblems 
of martyrdom, a scourge, and three arrows. 
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The left light is St. Helena, the name saint of Mrs. 
Tunstall, in her imperial robes, with cross in her right 
hand, carrying the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in her 
left. Above is a cross in ornamental setting. 

Beneath is the inscription—O BEATE MI EDMUNDE, 
CUM MARIA PRECES FUNDE. 

The lowest panels contain the memorial part of the 
window. In the centre is the inscription—PRAY FOR 
THE, SOULS” OF EDMUND, “HELEN, (AND) REV. 
TUNSTALL. On the right are Mr. and Mrs. Tunstall 
kneeling at a prze-dieu in the antechapel ; on the left an 
excellent portrait of Rev. Edmund Tunstall, in red mass 
vestments, kneeling before the altar of St. .Edmund’s 
shrine. 


CHAPEL IN THE DOUAY ROOM. 


For a long time after the church was opened, the 
Blessed Sacrament was removed at night. This had 
been the custom when the old chapel was in use, and 
was probably due to excess of precaution after the 
unfortunate robbery on Maundy Thursday, 1799, when 
the Blessed Sacrament was profaned, and all the Church 
plate was stolen. There was a small chapel in the room 
then at the end of the Prefect’s gallery, afterwards 
used as a book-room, and the Blessed Sacrament 
was kept there at night. After some years in the new 
church it was considered unnecessary to go to this 
trouble, seeing that the tabernacle was a strong safe, 
and the practice was discontinued about the year 1860. 
The need, however, of an oratory in the house for sick 
boys to use on occasion, or to enable priests to say Mass 
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in greater comfort when unwell, was felt, and Mgr. 
Patterson fitted up a chapel in the “Iron Room.” 

This room has since become the “ Douay Room,” and 
the surroundings are very appropriate to its use as 
a chapel, being full of relics of Douay, including 
portraits and memorials of many Douay martyrs. 
There is a “persecution altar,” which was apparently 
made for use in penal times, for it folds up to look like 
a book-case. It is made of Spanish mahogany and is 
apparently about two hundred years old. It was given 
to the College by the Misses Nutt about 1855. . On this 
altar a large relic of St. Edmund is at present awaiting 
the opening of the Westminster Cathedral. 

In the lower part of the altar are several small 
cases of relics, which for one reason or another have 
not been put in the reliquary in the church. 
Among these is a relic of Ven. John Almond (1612), 
one of the English martyrs, the cause of whose beatifi- 
cation is now pending in Rome. Opposite the altar is 
a frame containing two letters written by Ven. Thomas 
Maxfield (martyred in 1616). These are the only 
actual relics of the Douay martyrs we possess. 

Great interest attaches to the large oil painting of 
Ven. William Ward, which was apparently executed 
soon after his martyrdom in 1641. Nothing is known 
of the history of this painting. 

In smaller frames there are many photographs of 
portraits of the Douay martyrs which exist elsewhere. 

In glass cases round the room will be found many 
interesting memorials of Douay. There are the’ MSS. 
Constitutions of the College written early in the 
seventeenth century, books from the Library, one being 
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a presentation copy from the great theologian, Dr. 
Thomas Stapleton, the MSS. chant books used in the 
chapel, and, most interesting of all, the large collection 
of plate which was buried during the French Revolution 
and only recovered after a period of seventy years. 

Here may also be seen copies of the early editions of 
the Rheims Testament and Douay Bible, as well as 
printed theses and written “dictates,’ or notes, on 
theological and philosophical lectures. 

Round the room hang views of the College and 
portraits of the eminent men who were connected with 
it. A full description of the contents of the room would 
occupy too much space to be attempted here. 


THE SACRISTIES. 


There are three sacristies, an outer room for the 
choir, an inner room or Presbytertum, and a long room 
above, which runs the entire length of the lower sacristies, 
and is approached by a staircase from the outer sacristy. 
The furniture of these sacristies is plain and _ service- 
able, though the need of more convenient vestment- 
presses becomes increasingly felt as the store of 
vestments is added to. 

In the priests’ sacristy over the chief vesting table 
hangs the painting of St. Andrew Corsini, which 
formerly hung over the altar in the old chapel and 
was then popularly taken for St. Edmund. The saint, 
vested in cope and alb, is kneeling in ecstasy, two boy 
angels bearing the pontifical ornaments. 

On the vesting table stands the crucifix with the 
beautiful ivory figure, which was also used in the old 
chapel. This crucifix deserves study as a specimen of 
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finished ivory carving. It is flanked by the six altar 
candlesticks formerly used at St. Thomas’s Seminary, 
Hammersmith. On either side of the vesting table 
stands one of the processional lanterns, given during 
the presidency of Dr. Weathers by Mr. Wilson of 
Theobalds Park, Waltham Cross. By the side is a large 
marble piscina and lavabo. 

The vestment-presses and the safe are topped with 
ancient wood-carving, in the moulding of which the ball- 
flower and other flower subjects are largely used. On 
the press on the west side there is a carved inscription, 
DEALBA ME DOMINE ET MUNDA COR MEUM UT IN 
SANGUINE AGNI DEALBATUS GAUDIIS PERFRUAR 
SEMPITERNIS. 

On one of the other presses stands a slender metal 
crucifix of foreign workmanship surmounting a reliquary 
which formerly stood on the shrine altar. The authenti- 
cations of these relics appear to have been lost. 

In the outer sacristy attention is drawn to an old oak 
vestment chest of massive design heavily clamped in 
brass-work. It is said that this chest, which was given 
by the Rev. John Jones in the early part of last century, 
formerly belonged to the Bavarian Embassy in Warwick 
Street. The chest, which is six feet long by two and 
a half broad, stands nearly three feet high and bears 
a brass plate inscribed “St. Edmund’s Coll.” 


THE CHURCH PLATE AND VESTMENTS. 


Although the Church does not boast of anything 
unusually costly or rare in this way, yet it is adequately 
supplied with all that is necessary to the dignified 
celebration of the liturgy. 
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The Plate. 


The collection of plate, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, is bound up with many associations of the past 
hundred years, and several of the chalices and other 
vessels are connected with names honoured in the 
annals of the College. 

The following notes may serve to perpetuate the 
history of some of the more important pieces. 

The Canon White Monstrance. This Gothic mon- 
strance was given to the College by the Very Rev. 
Alfred, Canon White, in 1901. It is set with diamonds 
and other jewels, and was made by Hardman and 
Powell. Underneath the base is the inscription :— 


PRESENTED TO THE REV. ALFRED, WHITE, MARCH, 1871, BY 
MRS. ELEANOR LANDON, IN MEMORY OF HER AFFECTIONATE 
HUSBAND WILLIAM, WHO DIED SEPT. 13, 1870, ON WHOSE SOUL 
SWEET JESUS HAVE MERCY. 


The Gothic Monstrance. This was designed by Pugin 
to fit the throne over our tabernacle, and its special 
charm is the completeness of its harmony with the 
surroundings, which is, of course, a consequence of its 
having been specially designed for us. It was given to 
the College shortly before the opening of the new 
Church. There is a tradition that the donor was 
Mrs. Ward. This monstrance has been used on all 
great occasions during the last fifty years. 

The Ward Monstrance was given by Mer. Ward in 
1898 for use on ordinary occasions. It is Gothic in 
shape and was made by Hardman and Powell. 

The Old Monstrance of the more common shape, with 
rays, given by Rev. Thomas Horrabin to replace that 
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stolen in the sacrilegious robbery, Maundy Thursday, 
1799. It continued in use for a hundred years and 
served its purpose in four different chapels, that at the 
old college, the two old chapels in the new college, 
and the new church. It is now preserved in the 
museum. 

The Hearn Chalice. Silver-gilt repoussé work of 
foreign workmanship. On the inside of the base is the 
inscription, “ The Rev. J. B. Hearn from his gratefully 
attached friends of St. Aloysius, Somers Town.” In the 
polished oak case is a memorandum in the writing of 


Bishop Griffiths: “Hic calix cum patena consecratus 
est a me} Thoma Epo. Olen. V.A. Lond. Die Junii 
15, 1845.” 


This chalice, which is used on the greater festivals, 
was given to the College by Rev. John Baptist Hearn 
May 3, 1847. 


John Baptist Hearn, student at St. Edmund’s 1824-34, for 
many years priest at Somers. Town. Towards the end of his 
life he lived at Richmond. He died in 1852. 


The Douay Chalice. A silver chalice of eighteenth 
century workmanship now preserved in the Douay 
Room. For many years it was used at Community 
Mass. The tradition is that it was brought from 
Douay. 

The Weathers Chalice. Gothic silver-gilt chalice set 
with six garnets. In the base are six enamelled 
medallions representing the Agony in the Garden, the 
Mocking, the Scourging, “Ecce Homo,” the Way of 
the Cross and the Crucifixion. Round the bowl is the 
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inscription, SA CALICEM SALUTARIS ACCIPIAM ET NOMEN 
DOMINI INVOCABO. 

It was made by Hardman. Hall-mark on the chalice 
1863-4; that on the paten, Birmingham, 1866-7. 

Underneath the base is the inscription, FA RDO. ADM. 
D. GUIL. CANON WEATHERS S.T.D. PRASIDI PROF ET 
ALUMNI COLL SANCTI EDMUNDI PROPE WARE HUNC 
CALICEM IN EXISTIMATIONIS AMORISQUE MAXIMI 
MONUMENTUM D.D. 

This chalice was presented by the professors and 
students of the college to Dr. Weathers when he left 
St. Edmund’s in 1868, having been president for 
seventeen years. He at once gave it to the College, 
where it has been in use ever since. 

The Tilbury Chalice, a plain silver-gilt chalice of 
slender Roman shape and foreign workmanship, 
belonged to Canon Tilbury, of Rio di Janeiro, who on 
his death left it to Bishop Weathers for life and then 
to the College (see p. 147). 

The Doyle Chalice. Gothic chalice in silver, partly 
gilt, set with six garnets, made by Hardman; Hall- 
mark, Birmingham, 1867. On the bowl is the same 
inscription as on the Weathers Chalice, 4 CALICEM 
SALUTARIS ACCIPIAM ET NOMEN DOMINI INVOCABO. 

On a silver plate beneath the base is inscribed, 
MA ADM. REV. THOMA CAN: DOYLE APUD COLL: S. 
EDMUNDI DIGEC. WESTMONAST: PROFESSORI EMERITO 
PROFESSORES ET ALUMNI EJUSDEM COLLEGII HUNC 
CALICEM IN PII GRATIQUE ANIMI TESTIMONIUM 
DEDERUNT A.D. 1867. 

This chalice, given, as the inscription states, to Canon 
Doyle by the professors and students of St. Edmund’s, 
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was bequeathed by him to the College on his death in 
1896. 


Thomas Canon Doyle, Student at St. Edmund’s 1838-48, 
Professor 1850-67. Canon of Southwark 1859, Canon of 
Portsmouth 1882. He wrote the History of Old Hall for the 
Centenary of 1869. Died June 16, 1896. 


The Nutt Chalice. Plain silver chalice with crucifix 
engraved on the foot. It bears an English Hall-mark 
not yet identified. 1. Maker’s initials. 2. Lion Passant. 
3. King’s head, nearly obliterated, but appears to be 
William IV. 4. Crown with letter P. It was given to 
the College, together with the folding altar, by the 
Misses Nutt about the year 1855. 

The North Chalice, sometimes known as “The Abbot 
of Westminster’s Chalice.” A small silver chalice with 
scalloped foot heavily weighted. It does not seem to 
be earlier than the seventeenth century, if so old, and 
the reason why it is connected with the Abbots of 
Westminster is not known. It was given to the College 
by Richard Canon North before the opening of the 
new chapel. 

The Oxenham Chalice, a massive silver-gilt chalice set 
with carbuncles. It was made by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company and bears Hall-mark London, 1882-3, the 
paten 1891-2. On the base is the inscription recording 
the donor’s name: R.I.P, HENRICUS NUTCOMBE OXEN- 
HAM PRO SE SUISQUE SACRA NOS PRECATUS HUNC 
PRACLARUM CALICEM NOBIS PIE LEGAVIT OBIIT A.D. 
X. KAL. APR. MDCCCLXXXVIII NOS MEMOREM NOSTRI 
VOTIS MEMORASSE DECEBIT. On the reverse of the 
paten HENRICI NUTCOMBE OXENHAM DONUM MORI- 
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ENTIS A.D. X. KAL. APR. MDCCCLXXXVIII. MEMOREM 
NOSTRI SACRA FACIENDO COMMEMOREMUS. 

As will be seen from the above the chalice and paten 
were Mr. Oxenham’s legacy to the College, where he 
had been a student for some time after his conversion. 
He died March 23, 1888. 

The Burton Chalice. Gothic, silver-gilt chalice with 
six enamels in the boss. Hall-mark, London, 1886. 

Inscription beneath base—ORA PRO EDUINO BURTON 
QUI HUNC CALICEM FILIO NATU MAXIMO DONO DEDIT 
MORIENS QUI DEIN SACRAMENTIS MUNITUS DEO 
ANIMAM REDDIDIT DIE XXI° AUGUSTI MDCCCLXXXVI: 
INS IE 

This chalice was given to the College on the Jubilee 

of the new Church by the Rev. Edwin Burton, Vice- 
President, the donor reserving the use of it to himself 
during his life. 
- The St. Albans Chalice. “Eighteenth-century silver 
chalice, very plain, with a cross engraved on the foot. 
Hall-mark, London, 1733. It was given to the College 
by Cardinal Wiseman when the first mission at St. 
Alban’s was given up. 

Stlver-gilt Chalice of massive workmanship. Pro- 
bably eighteenth century. Beneath the base a coat 
of arms erased surmounted by a foreign coronet, sup- 
porters, two friars holding drawn swords. On _ the 
reverse side of the paten is a fine engraving of the Last 
Supper. 

This chalice was used in the old chapel, but even at 
that time its history was not certainly known. It has 
been said to have been brought from Rome by Bishop 
Gradwell, Coadjutor Vicar-Apostolic, 1828-33. 
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Small Silver-gilt Chalice with a crucifix engraved on 
the foot. The boss is decorated with six lions’ heads. 
The history of this very old chalice is also unknown. 
The paten has a very delicate and elaborate engraving 
of the radiated monogram IHS. 

Szdver Ciborium given to the College by Rev. John 
Jones. Hall-mark 1813. It is inscribed, “St. Edmund’s 
College.” 

Small Ciborium, plated white metal, given by Rev. 
Thomas Horrabin to replace that stolen in the 
sacrilegious robbery Maundy Thursday, 1799. 

Silver Thurible presented by Rev. John Jones. It is 
inscribed—ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, OLD HALL GREEN. 

Lrass Gothic Thurible purchased in 1899 to replace 
the Gothic thurible given by Canon Luck when he was 
President’s Thurifer in 1856, which had been destroyed 
in the fire on December 27,1898. It has on the bowl the 
inscription—DIRIGATUR DOMINE ORATIO MEA SICUT 
INCENSUM IN CONSPECTU TUO. 

Silver-gilt Incense Boat with Spoon. It is in the shape 
of an open shell, and was the gift of Rev. John Jones in 
1824. On the boat is the inscription—HOC VASCULUM 
THURI SACRUM DIVO EDMUNDO HUJUS COLLEGII 
PATRONO IN GRATI ANIMI TESTIMONIUM D:D.D. 
JOANNES JONES DIE EPIPH. DNI MDCCCXXIV. 

On the spoon—COcHL. THURI SACRUM D. EDMUNDO 
HUJUS COL. PATRONO D.D.D. J.J. 1824. 

Both spoon and boat bear the cross with the motto 
ORBI RESPLENDET. 

On the mahogany case is a small brass plate, in- 
scribed—ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 1824. 

Holy Water Vessel in white metal plated, also given 
by Rev. John Jones, bears inscription—HOC VAS AQUA 
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BENEDICTA SACRUM DIVO EDMUNDO HUJUS COLLEGII 
PATRONO IN GRATI ANIMI TESTIMONIUM  D.D.D. 
JOANNES JONES MDCCCXIX. It also bears the sign of 
the Cross with the motto ORBI RESPLENDET. 

Ivory Aspergillus, also given by Rev. John Jones, 
bears the cross with ORBI RESPLENDET, and inscription 
COLLEGIO S. EDMUNDI 1823. 

Silver-gilt Cruets and Salver presented to the College 
for use in the old chapel by Bishop Weathers, who 
brought them from France after his visit to Pontigny 
about 1845. 

Gothic Ewer and Basin. Nothing is known of its 
history. 

Roman Ewer and Basin, given by Mgr. Patterson. 

Silver Pyx and Holy Oil Stock combined. This interest- 
ing vessel, which is circular in shape, has been lately 
given to the College by Rev. Frederick Rymer, D.D. It 
was given to him by Rev. William Wilds and Rev. John 
Jones as an ordination gift, with a written request that 
when he had no further use for it he would hand over 
this “sacerdotal heirloom” to “some younger brother.” 
As the use of these vessels is no longer allowed, Dr. 
Rymer gave it to St. Edmund’s as an interesting relic 
of the days of the Vicars-Apostolic. 

The Holy Owl Stocks were given by Rev. T. Horrabin 
in 1799. 

Crosier of Bishop Stapleton, 1801. Roman Crosier in 
gilt wood, composed of five sections which screw 
together. The crosier lies in a mahogany box lined 
with red velvet. It was supplied to Bishop Stapleton 
by Messrs. Gillow, of Oxford Street. 

This crosier is said to have been used by Cardinal 
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Wiseman at the opening of the Church. Since then it 
has been used at the College by Cardinal Vaughan on 
special occasions, as for example at the meeting of 
Headmasters of Catholic Colleges in 1898, and at 
Bishop Poynter’s funeral in 1899. 

Croster of Bishop Weathers. A plain crosier of white 
metal plated. 

Pectoral Cross of Bishop Poynter. 

Pectoral Cross and Chain of Bishop Weathers. 

Bugia, of beaten brasswork, formerly belonging to 
Cardinal Wiseman. 

Bugia, in silver, which belonged to Bishop Weathers, 
and was given to him by the Rev. Hubert James Wood. 
On the handle is the inscription—PRAY FOR THE GOOD 
ESTATE OF HERBERT (szc) JAMES WOOD. 

Among the Church furniture we may mention the 
following in order to put on record the benefactors 
whose gifts are familiar to us through constant use, yet 
whose names may easily be forgotten. 

The Gothic processional Cross was given by Dr. Cox 
when he was President, and was used in the old 
chapel. He also gave the Canopy, the brass poles of 
which are still used. The silk and gold canopy which 
is now used with these poles was the gift of Mr. 
Granville Ward in 1897. The six brass Catafalque 
candlesticks, executed by Hardman and Powell, were 
given. to the College by Mgr. Ward in 1898. The 
Paschal Candlestick and the Triangular Candlestick for 
Tenebre are those which were in use at Olton Seminary 
before the divines were moved to Oscott. They were 
brought to St. Edmund’s by Mgr. Ward when he was 
appointed Vice-President in 18g0, and he presented the 
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Paschal Candlestick, and Mgr. Crook, then President, 
gave the Triangular Candlestick. The carved wooden 
lectern which is used for Matins came from Hammer- 
smith Seminary. It has now been matched by two 
others, which were made at the College by John Drage. 
The three together serve as Passion lecterns for Holy 


Week. 
The Vestments. 


In the old chapel all the vestments were French. 
There are very few of these remaining. Only one set 
is still in use, the purple High Mass set given by Rev. 
John Jones, of Warwick Street, in 1823. They have 
been considerably altered, however, having been made 
Roman in shape by Mgr. Patterson in 1872, and been 
retrimmed and relined a few years ago. One other 
old vestment is still in use, namely, the green cope. 
Another of the old vestments is in the Museum. This 
is the red velvet cope given by Mrs. Maria Vandervelde 
in 1819, together with a corresponding stole and burse, 
and in return the College undertook the obligation of 
an annual mass for the repose of her soul. The fact 
that the cope is accompanied by a stole and burse is an 
interesting relic of the custom common in London a 
century ago of using at Benediction vestments of the 
colour of the day. The Vandervelde set was evidently 
intended for Benediction on a red day. It is notice- 
able that the hood of the cope has the Jones motto— 
Orbit Resplendet—which perhaps indicates that the gift 
was made through him. 

At the time of the opening of the new church several 
sets were given of the Gothic—or rather the Pugin— 
shape. The chief benefactor was Mr. Alfred Luck, who 
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gave a white cope, two chasubles—one white and the 
other purple—with embroidered crosses of medieval 
work, and three other purple chasubles which were used 
for high mass in Advent and Lent. Of these, the 
cope is still in use, but the chasubles, with medieval 
embroidered crosses, are now in the Museum. Dr. Ward 
gave a set of Gothic High Mass vestments which 
are still in use; but they have been repaired several 
times, till every part of the substance of them has 
been changed. At one time they were re-lined and 
re-trimmed, and at another the silk was all renewed. 
All that can be said is that there has been organic 
continuity. 

Another set of considerable historical interest is the 
best red set. These were Spanish, and therefore rather 
fuller than the pure Roman shape, but with the cross 
in front of the chasuble. The whole set was rescued 
from the hands of some Jews who were about to 
destroy the vestments for the sake of the gold on them, 
by Mr. Vanzeller about the year 1852. They included 
a complete High Mass set with extra material, which 
was at first used as an antipendium, but has since been 
made into a Low Mass vestment. And for the deacon 
and sub-deacon there are two cuffs, to be used some- 
what similarly to the sleeve apparel of a Gothic alb. 
These are frequently discarded on the plea of being 
unrubrical. The vestments are still in use and in good 
condition. 

The red set were the first, and for a long time the 
only Roman set in use. Between 1870 and 1880 many 
more Roman vestments were purchased, but com- 
paratively few are still in use. The vestment given 
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by Don Camillo di Rende, afterwards Cardinal, when 
a student at St. Edmund’s, is somewhat worn, but still 
in fair condition. In 1891 some very handsome 
Roman vestments were given by Rev. Cyril Shepherd, 
which still form our best white set, and they are in 
excellent condition. 

In recent years many of the Low Mass vestments 
have been renewed, and there are’new High Mass sets 
in white, red, and black, as well as Cantors’ copes of all 
colours. Most of these were presented by Mr. Granville 
Ward, or Mer. Ward, or purchased out of the church 
endowment fund. The two Mgr. Searle vestments 
from St. Thomas’s Seminary are likewise now at 
. St. Edmund’s. 

In enumerating the College vestments we have not 
mentioned such as have been in use from time to time, 
but are private property. There have been sets at 
different times belonging to Rev. Frederick Rymer, 
Mer. Crook, Mgr. Ward, Revv. William McAuliffe, 
Cyril Shepherd, Edwin Burton, Wilfrid Thompson, &c. 


EXTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 


The exterior is plain and unadorned ; and it cannot 
be expected to assume the appearance designed by 
Pugin so long as the steeple, which gives the character 
to his drawing, remains unbuilt. Nevertheless, even in 
its present state, the proportions in the simple lines of 
architecture form an outline which cannot fail to impress 
the observer, and the tracery of the windows, particularly 
the great East window, stands out with all the more effect 
because of the simplicity of the surroundings. Indeed, 
the Church in this respect gains by contrast with the 
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small Scholefield Chantry, which is viewed close to it 
from the front terrace of the College. In that chantry 
no expense was spared on the part of the foundress 
and no pains on the part of the architect to produce a 
handsome exterior; and the result serves only to 
emphasize the unadorned dignity of the church, which 
gains by comparison with the ornate chapel adjacent to 
it: 

The best view to be obtained of the church as 
a whole is from the park, at the spot chosen by 
Pugin for his original drawing. It takes in the east 
window, all the south windows of the chancel, and the 
rose window of the transept. A very picturesque view 
of the east window is obtained from a point in the 
“Chestnut Avenue.” This is the one reproduced in 
this book. Another view of the church often admired 
is that from the cricket field, taking in all the west 
windows, and showing the height of the church. 

-In order to examine the exterior we can conveniently 
begin by leaving the church through the cloister, into 
the outer part of the Scholefield Chantry, and through 
the doorway, down five steps which lead us to the 
terraces. We are now in front of the Scholefield Chantry, 
which we can view first. In the upper part should be 
noticed the high-pitched roof, surmounted by two vanes 
with the initials E. S.; the open stone tracery immedi- 
ately below it; and the windows which have already 
been alluded to in the description of the interior. In 
the ivy-clad lower portion are two small windows 


|= The exact view given by Pugin cannot be obtained in a 
photograph, on account of a tree of comparatively recent 
growth. 
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communicating with the interior of the vault. On the 
wall at the east end is an entablature with a circular 
bas-relief representing the foundress with her guardian 
angel, offering the Chantry to the Madonna and Child. 
On either side are portrait heads of Mr. and Mrs. Schole- 
field respectively. Two plain shields are on the boughs 
of a rose-bush, surmounted by the letter S. On the 
north side is the staircase descending by steps into the 
vault. 

The interior of the vault is spacious, and it contains 
a stone altar. In front of the altar, at some distance 
from it, is the lead coffin containing the remains of 
Mr. Scholefield. 

Between the chantry and the church is the great 
bell, supported by a temporary framework of timber, 
awaiting the building of the steeple, where it is destined 
to be placed. This bell was presented by Mer. Patterson 
in 1873, and blessed with full ritual on the Exhibition- 
day of that year, just in time to be used at the Provincial 
Synod. It was named “St. Edmund,” and the opening 
words of Cardinal Wiseman’s hymn “O beate mi 
Edmunde” are inscribed upon it. The makers are 
Mears and Steinbank, of London. The bell itself is 
fixed, and is rung by a swinging tongue. 

Returning to the terrace, we can view the length 
of the church from the position whence it is usually 
seen. The ivy has now grown over the greater 
part of it, up to the level of the windows. In front of 
the transept is the chapel cloister, above which the 
rose window is conspicuous. The chancel walls are 
strengthened ~by six buttresses of simple design. The 
dripstones of the windows terminate in heads of kings, 
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queens, knights, or monks, apparently without any 
special meaning. 

Passing in front of the east window, we are attracted 
by the handsome carved statue of St. Edmund, 
in mass vestments, with mitre, crozier, and pallium, 
carrying in his hand the Church, including, be it 
observed, the spire. This statue was given by Bishop 
Patterson in 1891, to fill the niche which had been 
there from the beginning. The niche is in fact part 
of a buttress, which was rendered necessary by the 
thinness of the walls; but the idea of turning it to its 
present purpose was due to Pugin, and was thought of 
in the early days of the building. 

Above the statue is the tracery of the east window, 
above which is a plain gable, surmounted at the top by 
a stone cross. There are in all four of these crosses, one 
at each end of the main building, and one on each 
transept. There was formerly one also on the chapel 
cloister, but it was blown down some years ago, and 
now that the Scholefield Chantry forms a continuation 
of the cloister, it does not call for re-erection. 

The north side of the chancel is the exact counter- 
part of the south side, except that owing to its position 
and the consequent fact that the sun never shines on it, 
the walls are in worse condition. Much of the stone- 
work has perished, and moss grows on the walls. 
Adjacent to it is the newly laid-out and picturesque little 
Cemetery. Until the year 1893, the vaults under the 
sanctuary formed the burial-place for the few students 
and superiors who have died at the college. These 
are approached by a door within the present cemetery 
enclosure. Descending steps, we come to three spacious 
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vaults, the burial-places being at the east end. The 
obsequies were very impressive in such surroundings, 
but there remained no external sign after they were over, 
and to many, the idea of a grave in an open cemetery, 
surmounted by a tombstone with a suitable inscription, 
commended itself, especially with a view to causing 
prayers to be said for the departed. In 1901, therefore, 
this plot of ground was set aside for the purpose, the 
first to be buried in it being Rev. Alexius Mills, an old 
student of the College, who died at Ware on January 2, 
1902. 

At the north-west corner of the Cemetery is seen the 
Lady Chapel, which is so built as to form the base of 
the future steeple. The massive buttresses are evidence 
of this fact. The walls are now covered with ivy, 
partially hiding a stone medallion, with the letters 
ito. 

Passing now round the sacristy, at the end of which 
is the furnace-house for the heating apparatus, we come 
to the west side of the Church, disfigured somewhat at 
the present by the bicycle sheds for the boys. Finally 
we re-enter the chapel cloister by a Gothic door in its 
north wall and our circuit is complete. 


APPENDIX A, 


RELICS OF THE SAINTS PRESERVED AT ST. 
EDMUND’S 


THE relics now at the College may be considered as falling under 
five heads :— 

I. The great relic of St. Edmund. 

II. Those which have been preserved at the College from its 
earliest days. 

III. The collection given by Mr. Hugh Fairfax Cholmeley 
in 18908. 

IV. The relics brought from Narni by Mgr. Ward in 1899. 

V. Those given by other benefactors. 


il 
THE GREAT RELIC OF St. EDMUND. 


This relic, which consists of the entire left fibula, was obtained 
by Cardinal Wiseman for the College through the generosity of 
Mgr. Bernadou, Archbishop of Sens, in 1853. Although brought 
to St. Edmund’s in the same year for veneration, it was not left 
at the College, but was taken back to London pending the 
making of a suitable Reliquary. 

Eight years elapsed before this was ready. It was at length 
completed from the designs of Mr. Edward Welby Pugin, and 
was brought to the College in time for St. Edmund’s feast, 1861. 
Rev. Raymund Stanfield, who was at the time sacristan, writes 
the following account: ‘The St. Edmund’s Day of 1861 was 
a very notable one. The great event was the coming of the 
Relic and the Reliquary which the Cardinal brought with him. 
The Cardinal put the relic into the glass cylinder and sealed it, 
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and I well remember our quiet procession into the church after 
night prayers. Canon Doyle was asked to carry the relic, as he 
had a cassock on, and Mgr. Searle was in his coat. The relic 
was placed under the lamp on a table which was covered over 
with some large pieces of the same stuff as the best red vest- 
ments were of. It was a surprise to all when they came down 
in the morning to see the reliquary. After St. Edmund’s Day, 
for some months the reliquary was placed in the Lady Chapel, 
covered over with a long veil of yellow, silky, transparent gauze. 
This was until the recess was built in the wall. In 1862 the 
Cardinal ordered the reliquary to be sent to the Roman Court at 
the International Exhibition. The relic was then wrapped up in 
a corporal and placed inside the recess on the velvet lining. 
When the reliquary came back, and Dr. Weathers put the relic 
in again, there was a large stain on the corporal, besides some 
very slight fragments from the bone. Dr. Weathers told me 
to have the corporal washed, but I begged of him to allow 
me to keep it as it was. This he did, and I have it now. 
Cardinal, Wiseman sent down Canon White to take a photo- 
graph of the reliquary, which was to be sent to the Archbishop 
of Sens to prove that the relic was honourably enshrined.” * 

For an account of an interesting cure effected by means of the 
relic, see p. 65. 


Wie 


RELICS WHICH HAVE BEEN' PRESERVED AT THE COLLEGE 
FROM ITS EARLIEST DAys, OR OF WHICH NO RECORD 
HAS BEEN KEPT. 


These relics were kept for many years in two small arks of 
gilt wood with glass panels, which formed part of the furniture 
of the old chapel. After the opening of the new chapel, it was 
the custom to place them on the high altar on the greater 
festivals. In later times they stood on the altar of the Shrine, 
whence they were translated to the Triptych, in which they are 
now venerated. 


t This is the photograph reproduced on p, 124. 
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1. A silver star-shaped reliquary set with brilliants, containing 
a relic of the True Cross. On the back is the inscription, ‘“ Ex 
ligno SS. Crucis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi.” 

This belonged to Bishop James Talbot (V.A. Lond. 1781-90), 
and is sealed with his episcopal seal. 

2. Small oval reliquary containing piece of the hair-shirt of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. It bears a label “ Haire S. Thomas Cant.” 

3. Similar reliquary containing relics of the blood and biretta 
of St. Charles Borromeo. The label reads, “ Bonnet et sang de 
St. Charles.” 

These relics are highly interesting on account of their intimate 
connection with Douay. We know that on the greater festivals 
they were accustomed to place on their high altar two silver 
Cases, one containing the hair-shirt of St. Thomas, the other the 
biretta of St. Charles. This relic of St. Thomas was venerated at 
Lichfield Cathedral before the Reformation. In the days of dese- 
cration it was rescued by a priest named White, who carried it to 
the English College at Douay. Here it was placed with attestations 
of its authenticity in a silver reliquary given for that purpose by 
Ralph Buckland, a missionary priest and venerable Confessor of 
the Faith. In 1623 the Bishop of Arras solemnly approved it. The 
reliquaries were hidden during the French Revolution and have 
never been recovered. Bishop Talbot, who was a notable bene- 
factor of the College, would seem to have obtained these 
portions some time during the years immediately before the 
Revolution. 

4. A cruciform reliquary, so closely connected both by its style 
and its contents with the preceding, that there can be little doubt 
that we owe this also to Bishop Talbot. It contains further 
portions of the Holy Cross, the hair-shirt of St. Thomas, and the 
biretta of St. Charles, with relics of SS. Tiburtius, Stacteus, 
Illuminatus, Faustinus, Theodore, Maximus, Optatus, Ponti- 
anus, Zeno, Constantius, Simplicius, Faustus, Pacificus, and 
Repareta. 

5. An oval reliquary containing a large relic of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, an inch in length, and nearly as broad, sealed in faded 
‘red silk. There is no record of this relic, and the seal is so worn 
as to be illegible. It has been suggested that it may have been 

‘one of the relics of St. Thomas which are known to have been 
preserved at Douay. 
N 
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Iii. 


THE ReEtics GIvEN By Mr. HuGH FAIRFAX 
CHOLMELEY, J.P. 


This collection, which consists of twenty-five small reliquaries 
containing sixty-eight relics, was formed in the middle part of 
the nineteenth century by Miss Mary Cholmeley, aunt of the 
donor, and was presented to the College in 1898 by Mr. Cholmeley, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Alfred Herbert, M.A. In addition to 
these, there are six other reliquaries without authentications, 
which are not exposed for veneration, but are preserved beneath 
the altar in the Douay Room. 

In the following list the date of authentication is appended :— 


1. St. Benedict, Abbot. 
Authenticated by Cardinal de Genga, afterwards Pope Leo 
XII., 1822. 


2. i, Ex columna D.N.J.C. vii. St. Joseph, Sp. 
ii. Ex sepulchro D.N.J.C. viii. Ex velo B.V.M. 
iil. Ex presepe D.N.]J.C. ix. St. Anne. 


iv. St. Ignatius Loyola. x. St. James the Less. 

v. St. Bartholomew, Ap. xi, St. James the Greater. 

vi. St. Philip, Ap. xii. St. Andrew Avellino. 

(1831.) 
3.1. ot. Helen: v. St. Ignatius (ex vestibus). 

ii, St. Francis of Sales. vi. St. Francis Xavier (ex arca 

iii. St. Stanislaus Kostka. sepulchrali). 

iv. St. Jane Frances de_ vii. St. Aloysius (ex arca sep.). 
Chantal. (1841.) 


4. St. Alphonsus Liguori. (1841.) 
5. St. Philomena. (1841.) 
6. St. Margaret, Queen. (1844.) 


oot eter: 
St. Paul. 
St. Heleonora, M. (1846.) 


Io. 


EL. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16; 


18. 


19, 
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. St. Joseph (ex pallio). 


St. Francis of Sales. 
St. Francis of Assisi. (1847.) 


St. John Evangelist. 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
St. Vincent de Paul (ex vestibus). (1847.) 


St. Aloysius (ex sep.). 
St. Francis Hieronymus (ex vest.). 
St. Francis Borgia (ex vest.). (1847.) 


St. John the Evangelist. 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. (1847.) 


St. Heleonora. 
St. Vincent de Paul. 
St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi. (1847.) 


St. Euphemia. 
St. George. (1847.) 


St. Denis. 

St. Philomena. 

St. Agnes. 

St. George. 

St. Francis of Assisi. 

St. Margaret of Scotland (ex cilicio). 

St. Margaret of Cortona (ex cilicio). (1847.) 


St. Elizabeth. 
St. Philip Neri. 
St. Francis Hieronymus. (1849.) 


St. Paul of the Cross (ex preecordiis). (1853.) 


. Ex sepulchro B.V.M. (1855) 


St. Joseph (ex pallio). (1862.) 
20, and 21, St. Benedict Joseph Labre. (1863.) 
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22. Japanese Martyrs. 
St. John Kisai. — 
St. Paul Mihi. 
St. John Goto. (1863.) 


23. St. Margaret, V.M. (1864.) 


24. St. Clement. 
St. Ignatius, B.M. i From the shroud in which their bones 
St. Agatha, .V.M. were wrapped. (1870.) 


25. St. Mary Magdalen. (1876.) 


Besides these, there are small reliquaries, without official 
authentication, containing relics of St. Francis of Sales, St. Jane 
Frances Chantal, St. Cyrus, M., St. Francis of Assisi, St. Clare, 
St. Charles Borromeo, St. Benedict, and St. Rose, V. 


IV. 
THe RELICS FROM NARNI. 


These relics were bought from Narni a small town in the 
Apennines, by Monsignor Ward, in 1899. They were given to 
him by the Bishop of Narni, Monsignor Boccanera, who had 
rescued them from a church which had been confiscated and 
destroyed by the Italian Government. 

These relics include the following :— 

1. The body of an unknown saint, now venerated, by per- 
mission, as St. Ladislas. 

At Narni these relics lay beneath an altar. They were sealed 
in a very ancient reliquary. The Bishop of Narni removed them 
from this and re-sealed them into the wrappers of linen in which 
they were brought to England. While the feretrum was being 
made to receive them, they were deposited beneath the altar of 
the Douay Room. They remained there until May 1, 1902, when 
they were placed in the feretrum and translated to the Church. On 
May 6 they were sealed by Rev. Alexander Miller,diocesan custodian 
of relics, with the archiepiscopal seal of Cardinal Vaughan. A 
smaller receptacle of glass having been made to fit inside the 
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feretrum, they were removed from their wrappings, and having 
been placed in the new casket so as to be visible through an 


opening in the feretrum, they were again sealed up by Father 
Miller on November 6, 1902. 


2. St. Vincent, M. 


3. St. Victor, M. 
4. i. St. Benignus, M. ii, St. Lucidus, M. 
5. i. St. Vincent, M. ii. St. Marianus, M. 
6. St. Pius, M. 
7. St. Flora, M. 
8. St. Illuminatus, M. St. Vitus, M. 
St. Honoratus, M. St. Severus, M. 
St. Perfectus, M. St. Speciosus, M. 
St. Innocentius, M. St. Constantius, M. 
St. Marcianus, M. St. Bonifacius, M. 
St. Calepodius, M. 
g. St. Castus, M. St. Felix, M. 
St. Severus, M. St. Pia, M. 
St. Amarantus, M. St. Generosa, M. 
10. St. Czlestinus, M. St. Innocentius, M. 
St. Nominatus, M. St. Faustinus, M. 


St. Felicissimus, M. 


V. 


RELICS GIVEN BY OTHER BENEFACTORS, OR THAT ARE 
WITHOUT RECORD. 


1. An Oval Reliquary with relics of the Twelve Apostles. 

2. Cruciform glass reliquary bound with white metal and 
ornamented with filigree work, which contains a relic of Holy 
Cross. 

3 to 8. A set of six relics of Our Lord each in a separate 


reliquary. 
i. De Mensa a 
ii. Ex Cunis I 
iii. De Fune t D.N,J.C. 


iv. De Columna 
v. De Spina i 
vi. De Sepulchro J) (Authentication 1809.) 
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9. Relic “ex Velo B.M.V.” 

to. A collection of relics given in 1900 by Rev. Mark Antony 
Kelly, including St. Joseph, St. Jerome, St. Patrick, St. Edward, 
St. Aloysius, St. Stanislaus, and St. John Berchmans. 

11. St. Paul of the Cross (ex preecordiis) 

12. St. John Berchmans (ex cineribus) 

both given by Rev. James Goggin, October, 1902. 

Of the above, the Narni relics with the exception of St. Ladislas 
are not in the Lady Chapel but beneath the altar in the Douay 
Room. 

There are some unknown relics in the base of a metal Crucifix 
kept in the Sacristy. 

In the Douay Room there are preserved the following relics of 
English Martyrs not yet beatified. 

Ven. Thomas Maxfield, Two letters. 

Ven. John Almond (ex ossibus). 

All authentications are kept in the base of the feretrum. 
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LISTS OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CHURCH, &c. 


THE following lists are for the most part in the order of time in 
which their subscriptions were received. In afew cases names 
of prominent men have been brought forward to an earlier part 
of the list. It is hardly necessary to add that the lists are 
evidently by no means complete; they are taken from a little 
book of rough memoranda partly in Dr. Cox’s writing and partly 
in that of Dr. Weathers. In some cases, as e.g. in the subscrip- 
tion among the clergy of the South of England for the High 
Altar, it is probable that no list was sent to the College. 


I. SUBSCRIBERS TO THE GENERAL BUILDING FUND. 


September, 1845-June, 1847, and September, 1851-August, 1852. 


Rev. Thomas Doyle Lord Petre? 
Mr. Richard Bennett Lord Camoys 


t J.e., the twelfth Lord, who succeeded to the title in 1850. His subscription 
was received after that date. 
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Earl of Newburgh 

Sir Edward Doughty 
Lady Tichborne 

Rev. Daniel Rock 

Rev. Mark Tierney 

Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips 
Mr. Kenelm Digby 

Mr. Henry Stonor 
Serjeant Shee * 

Rev. John Maguire, D.D. 
Mr. Charles F, Corney 
Mr. Charles J. Pagliano 
Mr. Lawrence Dolan (sen.) 
Mr. Henry Dolan 

Mr. R. Walmesley 

Mr. Charles Parker 
The Misses Norris 

Mr. John Roskell 

Mr. Alfred Rymer 

Rev. Henry Rymer 
Mr. James Butler 

Rev. James Bamber 
Mr. Farquharson 

Rev. Thomas Costigan 
Rev. Joseph Sidden 
Mr. Maguire 

Mrs. Hemson 

Mr. Tucker 

Mr. Collins 

Mr. McShane 

Mr. Virtue 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 


. Cotterell 

. Ernest Scott 
. William Butt 
. Angarde 

s. Chalker 

. J. Meyer 
Calman 

H. Barnewall 
Dease 

Lynch 
Haedy 
Haedy (jun.) 
Butler 
Luddy 
Kilman 

. John Roskell 
. Bans 


Rev. J. S. Rogerson 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr 





. Jones 
. James Butler 
. McNiud 


Rev. John Walsh 


. Bulbeck 
. Robinson 
. Barelli 

. Smith 


Mrs. Canning 


. Wright 


Mr. Walker 


Several Anonymous Benefac- 
tors 


2. SUBSCRIBERS TO THE GRIFFITHS TOMB AND CHANTRY. 


1848-1849 and 1857. 


Mr. Griffiths 
Mrs. Griffiths 


Mr. Knill 


Mrs. Knill 


t Afterwards Judge of King’s Bench. 
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Hon. Mrs. Petre 


Right Rey. Bishop Briggs * 


Rev. John Rolfe? 
Rev. George Rolfe 3 
Rev. Henry O'Callaghan 4 


Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips 


Mr. Kenelm Digby 

Mr. Alfred Luck 

Mr. Thomas Luck 

Rev. Mark Tierney 

Rev. Daniel Rock 

Mr. Scott Murray 

Mrs. Lawson 

Rev. John Butt 5 

Rey. Denis Sheahan 
Rev. William Weathers ° 
Rev. Frederick Oakeley 
Rev. Aloysius Applegarth 
Rev. Robert Mount 

Rev. John Crookall, D.D. 
Mr. Lawrence Dolan 
Rev. John Maguire, D.D: 
Rev. Edward Hearne 
Rev. George Last 

Rev. Edward Cullen 
Rev. John Nerinkx 

Rev. R. Richardson 
Rev. Walter McAvila 
Rev. Stephen Ward 

Rev. William Kelly 

Rev. Daniel Picquot 
Rev. Thomas Ewart 
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Rev. Thomas Parkinson 
Mr. Harting 

Mr. Alfred Rymer 
Rev. Frederick Rymer 7 
Mr. Kilman 

Rev. George Pringle 
Dr. Hewitt 

Rev. Edmund Tunstall 
Mrs. Wood 

Miss McHenry 

Rev. Joseph Sidden 
Rev. J. Macarthy 

The Misses Norris 

Mr. Bosanquet 

Rev. A. Guidez 

Rev. Francis Ring 
Rev. Joseph Kerin 

Mr. T. Woollett 

Rev. Jeremiah Cotter 
Mr. Bans 

Mr. Cuddon 

Rev. Simon O’Carroll 
Rev. J. McCarthy 

Rev. Stephen Dambrine 
Mr. Hughes 

Mr. H. Searle 

Rev. Timothy Reardon 
Rev. Mark McNeal 
Rev. Joseph Alberry 
Rev. Michael Ryan 
Mr. E. Foxhall 


Vicar Apostolic of Northern District, afterwards Bishop of Beverley. 


I 
2 Formerly President. 
3 Formerly Vice-President. 


4 Afterwards Bishop of Hexham ; later Archbishop of Nicosia. 


Afterwards Bishop of Southwark. 


S 
© Afterwards President ; later Bishop of Amycla. 
7 


Prefect ; afterwards President. 
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3. SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CRIMEAN WINDOW 


in memory of Revs. John Wheble, Michael Canty, and Denis 
Sheehan, who lost their lives in the Crimean War. 


1856-1857. 


Right Rev. Bishop Grant* 

Very Rev. Canon Weathers, 
Ds? 

Very Rev. Canon Cox, D.D.3 

Rev. John Crookall, D.D.4 

Rev. Henry E. Mannings 

Very Rev. Mgr. Weedall ° 

Mr. E. Wheble 

Mr. D. Wheble 

Mrs. Wheble 

Lord Petre 

Major Stapleton 

Lady Mostyn 

Mr. Monsell7 

Major Lynch 

Mrs. Knill 

Mr. Dease 

Sir J. D. Tichborne 

Mrs. Plowden 

Mr. W. G. Ward 


Mrs. Ward 

Mr. Alfred Luck 

Mr. Lawrence Dolan (sen.) 
Rev. William Dolan 

Mr. R. Walmesley 

Very Rev. Canon O’Neal 
Very Rev. Canon Hunt 
Rey. Henry O’Callaghan ® 
Very Rev. Mgr. Virtue 9 
Rev. James Foley 

Rev. John Norris 

Rev. James Bamber 

Rey. Francis Rhing. 

Mr. Charles J. Pagliano 
Mr. Charles F. Corney 
Very Rev. Canon Rymer 
Very Rev. Canon Reardon 
Mr. Hardman 

Mr. J. B. Hardman 


4. SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE RELIQUARY OF ST, EDMUND. 


1856-1862. 


Very Rev. Canon Weathers 
Rev. Herbert Vaughan” 
Lord Petre 


© Bishop of Southwark. 
3 Formerly President. 


Marquis Lisboa 
Sir J. D. Tichborne 
Very Rev. Mgr. Searle 


2 President. 
4 Vice-President. 


5 Afterwards Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


6 President of Oscott. 
7 Afterwards Lord Emly. 


8 Prefect. Afterwards Bishop of Hexham ; now Archbishop of Nicosia. 


9 Afterwards Bishop of Portsmouth. ; 
10 Vice-President ; now Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
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Very Rev. Mgr. Virtue 
Mr. W. G. Ward 

Mr. Alfred Luck 

Rev. Henry O’Callaghan 
Mr. Haedy 

Mr. Lawrence Dolan (jun.) 
Mr. Charles F. Corney 
Rev. George Rolfe 

Rev. R. G. McMullen 
Rev. Daniel Gilbert 
Rev. James Connolly 
Rev. John B. Bagshawe 
Rev. Edmund Tunstall 
Rev. Alfred Dolman 
Rev. Frederick Rymer 
Rev. Thomas Doyle 
Rev. James Bamber. 


Very Rev. Canon Rock, D.D. 

Rev. Charles Bell 

Rev. William McAuliffe 

Rev. Edward Hearne, D.D. 

Very Rev. Canon Crookall, 
Dap: 

Rev. J. T. Devereux, D.D. 

Rev. Thomas Cahill 

Mr. Pursell 

Dr. Monk 

Rev. M. Sullivan 

Rev. W. G. Morley 

Rev. Edward Cahill 

Rev. Edmund Pennington 

Captain Bastard 

Mr. Robert Roskell 


5. SUBSCRIBERS TO THE PRESIDENTS WINDOW, 


in memory of Rev. Edward Cox, D.D. (1840-1851), and Rev. 


John Rolfe (1838-1840). 


1859-1861. 


Mrs. Knill 

Lady Doughty 

Major Stapleton 

Mr. Alfred Luck 

Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips 
Mr. Richard Walmesley 
Mr. Thomas Walmesley 
Rev. Henry O'Callaghan 
Very Rev. Mgr. Virtue 
Rev. Thomas Doyle 

Very Rev. Canon Rock 
Very Rev. Canon Rolfe 
Rev. Alfred Dolman 

Rev. Mark McNeal 

Mr. Lawrence Dolan (sen.) 
Mr. Lawrence Dolan (jun.) 


Mr. Charles F. Corney 
Mrs Cakees 

Mr. T. L. Read 

Rev. Daniel O’ Keeffe 
Very Rev. Canon North 
Very Rev. Canon Last 
Very Rev. Canon Hunt 
Rev. Edward Taylor 
Rev. Francis Rhing 
Rev. Joseph Bans, D.D. 
Mr. Haedy 

Mr. Charles Pagliano 
Mr. Finch 

Rev. William O'Connor 
Mr. J. Walker 

Mr. A. Compton Ryan 
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Mr. Rooney 

Rev. Joseph Zsilkay 

Mr. Charles Fox 

Rev. Charles Batt 

Mr. W. Rose 

Mr. George Crook 

Mr. H. White 

Mr. Robert Roskell 

Mr. F. Hodges 

Very Rev. Canon Tilbury 
Mr. Middleton 

Mr. Buckler 

Mr. Vanzeller 

Mr. C. Crawley 

Mr. J. Crawley 

Mr. Hercy 

Mr. Smith 

Rev. John Ainsworth 
Rev. Aloysius Applegath 
Rev. Thomas Richardson 
Rev. Jeremiah Cotter 
Rev. James Foley 

Rev. Charles Woollett 
Rev. John Norris 

Rev. D. Twomey 

Rey. Henry Phillipps 


Rev. J. Sweeney 
Rev. John Bamber 
Mr. James Bans 
Mr. Henry Dolan 
Rev. John Fry 

Mr. Forristall 

Mr. Hardman 

Mr. J. J. Barelli 

Mr. A. Barelli 

Mr. Cuddon 

Mr. Alfred Rymer 
Mr. Horace Rymer 
Very Rev. Canon Rymer 
Rey. Frederick Rymer 
Rev. Thomas Dillon 
Mr. Bowden 

Mr. T. Read 

Rev. John Walsh 
Rev. R. Horrabin 
Miss Cremer 

Rev. Daniel Canty 
Mr. Armstrong 
Rev. J. B. Hearne 
Rev. Robert Mount 
Mr. A. Smith 

Mr. Crawley 


6. SUBSCRIBERS TO THE LADY CHAPEL. 


1859-1861. 


Mr. ALFRED LUCK 
Rev. THomas Luck 
Rev. JoHN Luck 


Rev. 


Francis Luck 


Very Rev. CANON TILBURY 


Lord Petre 
Very Rev. Canon Rock 
Very Rev. Mgr. Virtue 


Rev. John Norris 
Mr. T, Armstrong 
Mr. Lawrence Dolan, sen. 
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Rev. Henry Telford Rev. William Dolan 
Mr. Lund ; Mr. Taylor 

Mr. Charles Corney Rev. John Telford 
Mr. John Corney Mr. F. Bagshawe 
Mr. Barelli Mr. Collins 


Mr. A. Compton Ryan 


7. SUBSCRIBERS TO THE PAINTED GLASS OF ST. ALOYSIUS. 


1865. 
Very Rev. Canon Weathers, Very Rev. Canon Doyle 
DED: Rev. John Korzilius 
Rev. Frederick Rymer Rev. Antonio Giunchi, D.D. 
Rev. John Walker Rey. John Wallace, D.D. 
Rev. William McAuliffe Rey. Joseph Bans, D.D. 


Rev. James R. Browne 





APPENDIX C. 


PUGIN’S DRAWINGS PRESERVED AT ST. EDMUND'S. 


THERE are in all eight drawings by Pugin preserved at St. 
Edmund's. About half of these were substantially carried out, 
though in almost every case the work had to be simplified some- 
what to save expense. It is thought that a short explanation of 
each will enable those who have access to them to understand 
them better, and will not be altogether without interest to those 
who have not seen them. They were framed by Rev. John 
Rouse, when he was Vice-President and had the care of the 
Museum, about the year 1872, and now hang in the alcove in the 
President’s Gallery, where they are accessible to all. 

1. Plan, West Elevation, East Elevation, South Elevation (part 
only), and Section through Antechapel—This seems to be the 
earliest plan drawn, as there are great differences between what 
is shown and what was carried out. The tracery of the east 
window, the screen, and the treatment of the south end of the 
transept are all different from the work as now seen. The 
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most interesting part is a quadrangular cloister adjacent to the 
west end of the chapel, enclosing a cemetery ; and above 
the cloister is a large rose window in the west end of the church. 
There are two screened off chapels in the places now occupied 
by the screens of the Lady Chapel and Griffiths Chantry respec- 
tively. The drawing is undated, but was probably done about the 
beginning of 1845, if not even earlier. 

2. “ Prospect of St. Edmund's Colkegiate Church.”-—This attrac- 
tive drawing, dated 1845, may yet be realised in its entirety. It 
shows the exterior of the Church exactly as it is now, but with 
the addition of the steeple. The position is chosen so as to 
secure a view of the east window and the south side of the 
Church. The Scholefield Chantry is of course not there, and the 
buttress outside the east window is shown as it was first 
designed, before the idea of converting it into a niche had been 
thought of. The tracery of the east window, and also that of 
the side windows, is exactly as now. The wall enclosing the spiral 
staircase to the rood loft is shown. The edge of the old chapel is 
just shown and made to appear as plain as possible, presumably 
to aid in the contrast. The steeple is a graceful structure, and the 
drawing makes it clear that, should it ever be carried out, the 
general appearance of the exterior will be much improved. 

3. The Choir.—The original drawing of this was presented to 
the College recently by Pugin’s grandson, Mr. Sebastian Pugin 
Powell. A lithograph was made from it in 1848, and copies were 
distributed in order to give information and arouse inte- 
rest among Edmundians and friends of the College. The main 
ideas in this have been carried out. The tracery of the east 
window agrees precisely with the one we now have, and the 
arrangement of the roof agrees in the main. This is interesting, 
as showing that Pugin always meant to confine the painted 
ceiling to the part over the sanctuary, and to leave the remainder 
an open roof. The stalls have a general resemblance to those 
he afterwards designed, but the fixed episcopal throne was never 
made. It is difficult to know Pugin’s object in designing 
it, as apart from the fact that a fixed throne is unrubrical, 
there was a further reason against it that at that time there 
was no regular Bishop. Vicars-Apostolic had no right to 
a throne at all. The chief difference, however, between 
this drawing and the Chapel as constructed is in the high 
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altar, the detailed design for which was not drawn by Pugin 
till 1848, and which differed materially from the one sketched 
here ; and certain parts have never been executed, as the con- 
tinuation of the reredos round the sanctuary, the sedilia, and the 
large statues, one on each side of the East window. 

4. Proposed Lady Altar.—This appears to be one of the original 
drawings for the Church. Dr. Griffiths was still living, and the 
Griffiths Chantry had not been thought of. The place where St. 
Thomas’s Altar now stands had been destined for the Lady 
Altar, which is here shown. There is a canopied statue of the 
Madonna with Child, and a reredos with various saints, the 
subjects of which are not very well defined. The front of the altar 
shows the Annunciation in two panels, very similar in treatment 
to the front of St. Thomas’s Altar as it is now ; and, indeed, the 
present front was very probably copied from this. The window 
above shows our Lord as Creator and King in one light, and our 
Lady crowned in the other. 

5. Proposed Altar for North Transept——This drawing is interest- 
ing as being the only one showing the window over the present 
Lady Chapel as it originally existed. Its present shape is so 
peculiar that it calls for explanation, which is supplied by this 
drawing, exhibiting it as the top of a window, the lower part 
of which has since been blocked up. It is here shown as it used 
to be in shape, though the stained glass was never putin. In the 
centre is St. Michael, right and left are two angels—possibly St. 
Raphael and St. Gabriel. The subject of the reredos below is 
not very clear, but it seems to include St. Peter and St. Paul right 
and left of our Lord. The date of the drawing is probably 1845. 

6. Rood Screen showing the Great Rood.—This is almost precisely 
as carried out. The only apparent difference is that the Rood 
is drawn hanging from the roof by two chains, but it is in 
exactly the same position as now. The high altar, shown in the 
distance, is also like the existing one. The drawing is undated, 
but must have been done in 1848, at which time the high altar 
and rood screen were designed together, though the latter was 
not executed till three years later. 

7, 8, and 9. Designs for the Tomb oy Bishop Griffiths in proposed — 
Lady Chapel.—We have here in full Pugin’s idea of combining 
the Lady Chapel and Bishop’s Chantry, and it was probably only 
on account of want of funds that it was not fully carried out at 
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the time. These drawings are all dated 1848, and his letter 
explaining them was written on May 12th of that year. 

No. 7 shows the ground plan and elevation of altar, reredos, 
and window. The plan shows the tomb in the middle of the 
Chapel, as Pugin wished ; and he answers the would-be objectors 
in advance :— 

“T send you a plan of the chantry, by which you will perceive 
that there is plenty of room. In order to give a very ample width 
for the top of the altar, I propose to turn an arch to carry the 
reredos, so that the step for cross and candlesticks will go close 
up to the wall, and no room will be lost. And if the space under 
the arch be decorated with rich colours, it will look very well. 
Pray do not give way and ruin the tomb and chantry by placing 
it on one side. It is not designed for that position. If against 
the wall, it should have had a high canopy on it.’ Eventually, 
however, Pugin was out-voted, and the tomb was placed in its 
present position. The altar was never carried out, and for a long 
time there was no permanent altar there. When one eventually 
was put up, nearly ten years later, it was dedicated to St. 
Thomas, and the Lady Altar was designed for the opposite end 
of the transept, in front of the place where eventually the present 
Lady Chapel was built. 

Nos. 8 and g show alternative designs for the screen and tomb. 
Pugin explains them as follows :— 

“T herewith send you sketches for the proposed chantry for 
the late Dr. Griffiths in the Lady Chapel at St. Edmund’s. You 
will observe there are sketches numbered 1 and 2. No. 1 is the 
first set, and after I had done this and sat down to calculate the 
cost, I found that it would be far too great. I therefore made 
No. 2 on a reduced scale, substituting oak screens for stone, 
simplifying the tomb and altar, &c., but keeping the effigy and 
important parts the same. I propose to surmount the screens 
with candlesticks to hold tapers on the anniversary or solemn 
obits. The floor I propose to lay with encaustic tiles. In the 
window six mysteries from the life of our blessed Lady. . . . The 
images on either side of the altar are St. Thomas and St. Erken- 
wald, Bishop of London.” 

The design for the tomb and screens as carried out agrees 
substantially with No. 9, but somewhat further simplified. ; 

It is worthy of remark that in each of the three drawings 
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the effigy is lying with feet towards the altar, which Pugin 
strenuously maintained to be the medizeval tradition, making 
no distinction in this respect between a cleric and a layman. 
In the actual funeral, however, the modern usage was adhered 
to, and so the tomb had to be erected with the head towards 
the altar. 

There is another sketch by Pugin of the rood screen at the 
Cathedral house at St. George’s, Southwark ; and the same view 
was lithographed by Mr. George White at the time when the 
church was opened. 
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CALENDAR OF THE BUILDING AND DECORATION 
OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


PRESIDENT. 
Rev. EDWARD COX, 1845. Plans drawn by Pugin. 
D.D. Work begun September 17. 


Foundation stone laid by Dr. 
Griffiths, October 28 ; Sermon 
by Dr. Cox. 

ne 1846. Exterior building. 

. 1847. Death of Dr. Griffiths, August 12. 

i 1848. East window filled with painted 
glass, the gift of Dr. Griffiths. 

High Altar and Reredos erected, 
the gift of the clergy of the 
London District. 

. 1849. The body of Dr. Griffiths brought 
to Old Hall, and buried in a 
special vault of the new Church, 
June 15. 

Tomb and Chantry Screen built 
from memorial fund. 

sf 1850. Rood Screen completed. 

Organ built, the gift of Mr. 
W. G. Ward. 

a 1851. Painted glass put in the tracery 

under the screen in May. 
(Resigned, 1851 ; died 1856.) 
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Rie a WILLIAM 1851. East Window of Griffiths Chan- 


WEATHERS, D.D. try filled with painted glass in 
November; from memorial 
fund. 


1852. Stalls built. 

Numerous gifts of altar furni- 
ture, vestments, &c., by Mr. 
Alfred Luck and others. 

1853. Church Cloister finished and 
connected with College. 

Church consecrated by Cardinal 
Wiseman on May 16. He also 
consecrated the High Altar. 
Dr. Grant consecrated the two 
screen altars. 

Opening of Church on May 19. 
High Mass sung by Dr. Grant, 
sermon by Cardinal Wise- 
man. 

1856. Aitar and Reredos of Griffiths 
Chantry presented by an anony- 
mous benefactor. 

1857. Stations of the Cross presented 
by Rev. Herbert Vaughan. 

Crimean Memorial Window 
erected in March, by public 
subscription. 

1858. Altar of Griffiths Chantry con- 
secrated by Archbishop Erring- 
ton on June 7. 

p 1861, Lady Chapel built, at the expense 
of Messrs. Luck, Canon ‘Til- 
bury, and others. 

Window in memory of Revv. 
E. Cox and J. Rolfe erected. 

Arrival of Reliquary and En- 
shrinement of Relic of St. 
Edmund on his feast, Novem- 
ber 16. 


O 
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Rev. WILLIAM 
WEATHERS, D.D. 
_ 1864. 
s 1866. 


(Resigned, 1868 ; died 1895.) 


Rev. FREDERICK 1869. 
RYMER, D.D. 

2 1870. 
(Resigned, 1870.) 

Right Rev. Mgr. PAT- 1872. 


TERSON, M.A. 


” 1873. 


(Resigned, 1880 ; died 1902.) 
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1862. Scholefield Chantry, in memory 


of Mr. E. Scholefield, built by 
his widow. 
Church lighted by gas. 

Screen windows of the Sacred 
Heart and St. Aloysius put in. 
Lady Altar consecrated by Arch- 

bishop Manning on October 18. 


Centenary of first foundation at 
Old Hall, June 8, 9, and to. 

High Mass of Thanksgiving 
sung by Dr. Rymer, Arch- 
bishop Manning assisting at 
the throne. 

The Divines left, to found the 
new Seminary at Hammersmith. 

Three windows on the life of 
St. Edmund erected in the 
sanctuary ; presented by the 
Edmundian Association as a 
memorial of the Centenary. 


Walls of Church painted. 

Altar before St. Edmund’s Shrine 
presented by Mer. Patterson. 
Silver Candelabra presented by 

Mgr. Patterson. 

Altars of St. Edmund’s Shrine 
and of Scholefield Chantry con- 
secrated by Bishop Weathers. 

Great Bell arrived and was blessed 
on Exhibition day. 

Fourth Provincial Council of 
Westminster held at St. Ed- 
mund’s College in July. Arch- 
bishop Manning presided. 
Twelve Bishops and six heads 
of Religious Orders assisted. 
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Rev. GEORGE AKERS, 
M.A. 


1882 


(Resigned, 1882 ; died 1899.) 


Right Rev. Mgr. 
FENTON. 


2) 


1883 


(Resigned 1887.) 


Right Rev. Mgr. 
CROOK. 


(Resigned 1892.) 


Right Rev. Mgr. 
WARD. 


1893. 


1884. 


1888. 


1891. 
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. East Window damaged by great 
gale in January; repaired by 
Edmundian Association. 


. W. G. Ward Memorial Window, 
presented by his children. 

Fourth painted window on St. 
Edmund’s Life presented by 
Edmundian Association. 


English Martyrs Window, pre- 
sented by Edmundian Asso- 
ciation. 

Statue of St. Edmund presented 
by Bishop Patterson for niche 
outside East Window. 


Douay College Window erected 
by Edmundian Association. 
Founders’ Window erected by 

public subscription. 

Windows of Lady Chapel filled 
with painted glass by Mr. 
Edwin Burton. 

Celebration of Centenary of St. 
Edmund's College, July 23, 24, 
and 25, and November 16. 
Cardinal Vaughan pontificated 
and five former Presidents 
assisted—Bishop Weathers, Dr. 
Rymer, Bishop Patterson, Rev. 
George Akers, and Mgr. Fenton. 
Sermon by Rev. George Akers 
on July 23; by Rev. William 
Lloyd on July 25; and on 
November 16 by Bishop Hed- 
ley. 
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Right Rev. Mgr. 
WARD. 


1895 


1897 


1898 


1899. 


1900. 


IgOl. 


1902. 


1903. 


. Dr. Weathers died March 4, and 
was buried in Antechapel, 
March 13. 

. Weathers Memorial Window 
erected by public subscription. 

. Choir and Antechapel re-tiled, 
and parquetry floor laid in 
sacristy, new Stations of the 
Cross, new Chancel Gates, and 
other gifts by Mgr. Fenton. 

Third row of stalls given by Mr. . 
Granville Ward. 

New Rose Window in Ante- 
chapel, presented by Mr. 
James Britten in November. 

Re-interment of Bishop Poynter, 
December 109. 

Re-interment of Vicars Apostolic 
and others from Moorfields, 
January 8. 

West Window presented by Rev. 
Frederick Rymer, in July. 

Window in memory of Canon 
Akers presented by Rev. 
Edwin Burton in July. 

Re-interment of Bishop Talbot, 
April 25. 

Death of Bishop Patterson, De- 
cember 1 ; burial before Shrine 
of St. Edmund, December 6. 

The last two windows of the 
Antechapel presented by Mer. 
Fenton. 

Windows of Church Cloister 
given by Mgr. Ward and Rev. 
Edwin Burton. 
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